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THE GLOBE LAWN -MOWEBER. 
Guaranteed a First-Class Machine. The (lobe 
lawn-mower shown in cut combines all the best features, 
and is & first-class mower in every respect. Having only 
three knives it will cut longer grass than those hay. 
ing four. The axie of the drive-wheel does not pro- 
ject, so that i can run close to the hive. I|t has 
two drive-wheels and roller, and the driving gears 
are simply perfect. The prices are very much !ow- 
er than on any other first. 

class mower. 

TABLE OF PRICES: 
LIST OUR 


YOUNG AMERICA 
LAWN MOWER. 


The cheapest machine 
offered anywhere. Many prefer 
them to one with two drive wheels 
because they run so easily, and are 
so light. They,are just right for 
dager J among the hives. For ; 
the ladies who appreciate outdoor exercise 
‘ou could have nothing better than a 10-inch 
oung America lawn-mower to keep the 
grass down on the lawn. We have sold 
over 200 of them but never betore 




























































ge PRICE PRICE 
have we offered them so low. Write for_prices 10in. Globe. .. .($13.00)... $4.55 
on quantities if you can use more than one,of 12 * P. seehtaeeee.... 6. 
either kind. We ce ee.... 5.8 

Bee derek E.... 6.65 


ia ee)... 1% 









OUR DAISY WHREEBHLBARROWw . 


Who has not felt the need of a 
egy eS Light, Strong, and Durable, 
\ - a , and at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these quai- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 
500 lbs. safely, and it can be 
packed so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off easily. The wheel has 
flat spokes instead of round. The 
legs are steel, so they will neith- 
er break: nor bend, even if you 
bump them on the sidewalk. 
The springs are neginnag at with adjustable bearings, so the wheel will always run free. More than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, l ever saw, fora farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enough to go around town with, andj strong enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the smali size No. 3 is only $4.00 the larger size No.2 is $4.25. Over 200 sold.in 8 months 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINE, $11 TO $16. 


Made from latest models; first class in every respect, and warranted for 5 years. 
A boon to many an overworked housewife who can nvt afford to pay the price usual- 
ly asked by agents. Cut shows No. 3. No. 1is the same without the cover, leaf, and 
two drawers. Price $11.00. No.2 has a cover, but no leaf or side drawers, Price 
$12.50. No.3, as shownin the cut, price $14.00. No.4,same as No. 3, with 2 more 
drawers to the right. Price $15.00. No.5 has 3 drawers on each side. Price $16.00. 
Wood parts are oil — walnut; balance-wheel is nickel] plated, and each ma- 
chine includes a full set of attachments, with instructions for use. We ship them 
direct to customers from factory in Chicago. We have a catalogue giving cut of each 
machine and full description which we shall be pleased to mail on application. 


* BUCKEYE SASEH-LOCE. 


A DEVICE TO FASTEN WINDOWS UP OR DOWN AT ANY POINT. 

For many years I have been trying to get something 
better to hold a window up than a stick or book, or sume- 
thing of that sort; but although we have tried thei, even: 
paying as high as 75 cts. per window, I have never had any 
thing please me so well as the one here shown. This de- 














with two screws, and can be fitted by an inexperienced 
hand in three minutes. It works equally well on upper or 
lower sash, with Gr without weights. Printed instruc- 
tions are furnished with each one, as well as screws to : Res 
fasten them on with, and P gs the price is only 5 cts.; = ~ 
1 doz. for 50 cts.; 100 for $4.00. If wanted by mail, add 3 ———— == — 
cts. each extra. The above are japanned. 


A.I.ROOT Medina. Onio. 


vice holds the sash securely by friction in any desired po- er oma oF bs 
sition, as tight as if it were in a vise. It prevents the sash Fan, Me m 4 

from rattling, and excludes the dust by making tight Ao — 

joints, and yet it does not mar thew . It is put on a : 4 
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TERMS: 81.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; me 
2Copies for 81.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for 4.00; | 
10 or more, 75 cts. each. Single — 
ber, 5cts. Additions to clubs ma 
made at club rates 
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~ 8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
es of the Universal Postal Union, 18 
| trie per year extra. To all countries 
L Not of the U. P. U., 42 cts. per year extra, 











TAKING A VACATION. 





VALUABLE HINTS FROM A. E. MANUM ON WINTER- 
ING; BURR-COMBS, BEE-HOUSES, ETC. 


Friend Root:—Did you ever get left at a way 
station in a dark stormy night in a strange country, 
and alone? I have, and I will tell you how it hap- 
pened. For a year or more I had promised our 
friend J. H. Larrabee a visit; and having finally set 
the time I started out, Feb. 14, taking the train at 
our station. I arrived at Larrabee’s Point, a mere 
crossing, at 7 P.M.—30 minutes late, having been 
carried past by the carelessness of the conductor, 
to whom I introduced myself in such a manner that 
I venture to say he will not very soon forget 
Manum the bee-man. He, however, soon felt it his 
duty to set me back on shore—we then being half 
way across Lake Champlain—which was done by 
the use of a hand-car. Arriving at the station, 
nothing could be found of my friend John, he hav- 
ing returned after seeing the train skip past with- 
out stopping. There I was inastrange country, 
inadark rainy night, with no one near me except 
the conductor of the hand-car, of whom I inquired 
whether he knew Mr. John Larrabee, the bee-man. 

“Oh, yes! I know him well.”’ 

‘How far is it to his home?” 

* About two miles.” 

“Are there any people near here where I cun get 
a team?” 

“ There is the nearest house away yonder, where 
you see the light, but they have no team.” 

“Can you direct me to Mr. Larrabee's?” 

“Yes. Take this road north a short distance, and 
turn to the right; then to the left, and then to the 
right; and after you pass the schoolhouse, turn to 
the left, and it is the first house on the right.” 

So after thanking the good man, Manum, the bee- 








man, drew a long beseth, and, with a heavy grip- 
sack in one hand and camera and tripod in the oth- 
er, I started in a drenching rain, with about two 
inches of slippery clay mud under foot. You can 
better imagine how I enjoyed that walk than I can 
tell you. I will simply say it was glorious. 

After walking, seemingly, for several miles, 1 saw 
—as I supposed—the long-looked-for schoolhouse, 
and I was rejoicing at the prospect of soon having 
the privilege of laying off my wet and now heavy 
overcoat; but as I neared the object it proved to be 
a large haystack. So with all the courage imagina- 
ble I plodded on, to again and again experience the 
same disappointment of mistaking a ha, -stack for 
aschoolhouse. At last the looked-for schoolhouse 
was reached. So, after slipping and slewing in the 
mud a short distance further, I walked up to a very 
fine-looking farmhouse and knocked at the door, 
and it was opened by a very pleasant lady, in whose 
presence I at once felt at ease. 

Mr. Root, what a vast difference there is in the 
reception one receives, and the feelings one experi- 
ences, on entering astranger’s house! I have en- 
tered houses where I at once felt more like retreat- 
ing than advancing, while at others I have at once 
felt at home, and dreaded to depart; and this oc- 
casion proved to be one of the latter. Looking at 
me, Mrs. Larrabee exclaimed—for she proved to be 
John’s mother—‘' Why, is this Mr. Manum?’”’ 

“That was my name when I left home; but I 
hardly know now what to call myself.”’ 

“Yes, mother, this is Mr. Manum,’” exclaimed 
young Walter, as he advanced with extended 
hand. 

‘*Where is John? He went tothe station to meet 
you,” exclaimed the good father, as he also advance 
ed to welcome me. Shortly after, John came in and 
explained that the train, not stopping, he concluded 
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276 GLEANINGS IN 
I had not come, so he drove to the postoffice after 
his mail, and so I missed him. 

After partaking of a hearty supper we retired to 
the parlor, where we had a very enjoyable bee-con- 
vention. I found that each member of the family 
was interested in John’s bees, and that all read the 
various bee-journals, of which John is a subscriber 
as well as an able correspondent when he can be in- 
duced to put his thoughts on paper. 

Ihad not been in the parlor long before I saw 
evident traces of Rambler’s visit at this country 
home of the honey-bee, and I was often impressed 
with the thought that our friend Rambler must be 
@ very busy and industrious rambler indeed, judg- 
ing from the many photographic prints he left in 
that pleasant home. After discussing the new 
method of “raising honey on a fork,’ my friend 
John asked several questions as follows: 

“Mr. M., what is your opinion in regard tothe 
bees wintering well this mild winter?” 

** Well,” said I, ** owing to the fact that our bees 
stored more or less honey-dew last fall, I think the 
mild winter, which has given them an opportunity 
to fly often, has been very favorable so far as dis- 
ease is concerned. My only fear is now that they 
will, owing to this warm weather, commence breed- 
ing too early, so that, if we should have an unfavor- 
able March and April, the bees will very likely suf- 
fer during the spring, owing to chilled brood which 
they would likely have. But should March and 
April be favorable they will come out strong and 
healthy during the spring.” 

‘**Have you seen any signs of diarrhea among 
yours?” 

“No, not in the hives; but each time they have a 
fly they spot things pretty well. HenceI say the 
several flights they have had,1 think, has saved 
them so far.”’ 

“ Do you find that your colonies have shrunk very 
much in bees?” 

** No, not a8 much as some years, owing, I think, 
to the fact that last fall they flew solate and worked 
so hard that the old bees nearly all died off before 
winter set in; and when I packed my bees I re- 
marked to my men that they appeared lighter in 
numbers than usual; but knowing that they were 
all young bees, hatched in August and September, 
I apprehended no trouble from that source. I 
feared honey-dew more than any thing else.” 

** Do you find the entrances clogged very much?” 

““No, not as much as usual. I have been to all 
my apiaries twice this winter, to clear the en- 
trances; but, owing to the facts above mentioned, 
they were very free from dead bees.”’ 

Having now been reminded that it was past elev- 
en o’clock we adjourned until morning, when the 
convention was again opened in friend John’s 
apiary. It being a bright warm morning, a few 
bees were flying. We opened several hives, to find 
that the bees were all in splendid condition, and 
wintering well, with no signs of diarrhea. 

‘What are you going to do with this timber lying 
here, John?” I said. 

“Tam going to put upa honey-house and shop, 
as you see the one I bave is too small.”’ 

“How large do you intend to build?’ 
asked. 

**T have laid my plans for a building 18x36.” 

“Well, my friend,’’ said I, ‘“‘ you will find that 
will be too small in a year or two, a8 you say you al- 
ready have the wood-shed and corn-house chambers 


I again 
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full of bee-fixtures; and here your present building 
is also full; and when you come to move all of your 
stuff into the new building you will have it full on 
the start; so, what will you do in two or three years 
if you increase your colonies as you intend to do? 
Now, I have had some experience in building addi- 
tion after addition, and yet Iam short of room; so 
let me advise you to build larger than you ever ex- 
pect to need, and even then you will soon be cramp- 
ed for room. You will find that a building 24 x 42 
will suit you much better in the end than the size 
you mention.” 

*“*T suppose, Mr. Manum, you have read the dis- 
cussions relative to burr-combs, and how to prevent 
them. Do you think that thick top-bars will pre- 
vent brace-combs?”’ 

“ Well,” I said, “it is so warm and pleasant, let 
us sit down here on this lumber, where we can en- 
joy the hum of the bees as well as the sun. In re- 
gard to brace-combs, I hardly think it necessary to 
adopt those thick clumsy top-bars to prevent them. 
First, they are too expensive to make; and, second- 
ly, they take up too much comb space in the hive. 
Let us figure. A %-thick top-baris § thicker than 
one % thick. This extra { takes up the space of *} 
cells; and if the frame is 18 inches long, at 5 cells to 
the inch we find that we have 450 cells less in each 
frame, with a % top-bar, than with one %. Now, if 
we use 10 frames to the hive, we find that this extra 
é costs us 4500 cells to each hive; and if we get 3 
hatches from these extra cells, by the time bass- 
wood blooms we have 13,500 more bees in each hive 
than we should have with the thick top-bars, which 
means quite a little swarm of bees of themselves.” 

‘“* Yes, but how are you going to prevent brace- 
combs? that is the question. What is your practice 
and theory?” 

“T am coming to that now,” 1 replied. “ My 
practice and theory are very closely related in this 
matter. First, make my top-bars one inch wide 
by ¥ thick, and space them 1, from center to cen- 
ter. This close spacing has a tendency to prevent 
storing honey inthe upper part of the combs, and 
induces brood-rearing clear up to the top-bar, 50 
that, there not being any sealed honey below the 
top-bar, the bees do not seem to have any use for 
burr-combs immediately above or between the top- 
bars. Second, I find there is a vast difference in 
strains or families of bees about building brace- 
combs. I have had colonies that seemed to delight 
in filling up every little space below the supers, 
while other colonies in the same apiary would rare- 
ly ever build any. I once had a colony that would 
fill up the , space between the top-bars and supers, 
and between the edges of the top-bars, as fast as | 
could clear them out—or, at least, | would always 
find this space filled every time I went tothem. So 
I commenced experimenting with this colony by 
trying every method I could think of to prevent 
burr-combs, but without success, until I used plen- 
ty of hard soap on the top-bars and bottom of the 
sections. Finally this colonyswarmed; and as they 
ieft a few very nice queen-cells, I thought I would 
save them and raise a few queens from them for an 
experiment, to see if this trait of brace-comb build- 
ing would be transmitted to the progeny of these 
young queens. I succeeded in wintering six of 


these young queens, and, sure enough, I found that, 
as soon as the honey season opened, they were as 
bad as the old colony. Since then, when selecting 
queens for breeding, I am very careful about this 
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one particular trait of character, so that I am con- 
vinced that, with proper width of top-bars, and 
proper spacing and very careful breeding, we can 
very much lessen the building of burr-combs, with- 
out using thick top-bars.”’ 

“Mr. M., your explanation and experience are 
very interesting to me. Let us goin to dinner, as 
mother has just called.” 

Dinner over, my friend John harnessed one of 
their many horses and took me across the lake—on 
the ice—to the thrifty town of Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
and thence to old Fort Ticonderoga; and after 
walking over the ground that Ethan Allen and his 
brave men did on that memorable morning, we re- 
turned to spend another pleasant evening in the 
home of the Larrabees. The next day being Sun- 
day, the time was very pleasantly spent in discuss- 
ing the different religious creeds, and the various 
theories and beliefs in regard to the life beyond. 

The next morning found us up bright and early, 
and at7 A.M. Manum boarded the train to renew 
his acquaintance with the conductor who caused 
him such an unpleasant walk a few nights previous. 
Butas the pleasant visit with the Larrabees had 
completely extinguished the fire within, I returned 
the gentleman’s smile as he took me by the hand 
and offered an apology for his blunder, which was 
accepted, and we were soon on friendly terms. 
Thus the matter ended pleasantly between conduct- 
or and traveler. A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, Vt., Mar. 10. 


I read your articles, friend M., with a great 
deal of interest, and I have considered you 
sound on almost every thing you discuss. 
In the present article, however (if you will 
excuse a junior in years and experience), 
on the matter of brace-combs and thick top- 
bars, there is one place in which you appear 
to me to be alittle lamein your argument. 
In brief, you say, because there are fewer 
cells to the frame, with thick top-bars, there- 
fore there are fewer bees to the hive. Now, 
friend Manum, you would not argue, that, 
because your frame—a crosswise L., or very 
nearly so—is Only about ¢ the size of the 
standard Langstroth, you would, for a like 
reason, secure only ? of the bees that you 
would ina Langstroth, would you? It is 
not the size of the frame, nor the reduction 
in length and depth, that has so much to do 
with the number of bees, as the size of the 
hive. It is true, that a thick top-bar re- 
duces the number of cells to the Langstroth 
frame; but, bless you, there is prety of 
room in the surplus apartment, and there is 
where you want the extra amount of honey 
to go. A correspondent in the last issue 
made the statement that thick top-bars 
cause the combs to be built clear to the bot- 
tom-bar. With thin top-bars, the bees will 
usually leave alittle space just above the 
bottom-bar. If our friend’s statement is 
true, there are actually just as many cells 
with the thick top-bar frames as with the 
thin ones. You say you have a few burr- 
combs; but, friend M., don’t you want to 
do away with their building altogether? Ac- 
cording to the best authority, it takes from 
5 to 8 Ibs. of honey to make one of wax. A 
friend who sits by me, Mr. Francis Danzen- 
baker, says that, when he used the thin top- 
bars he scraped the combs off from 50 colo- 
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nies. At the end of the season he found 
that each colony had built 4-lb. of burr- 
combs, which would mean the consumption 
of from 3 to 5 lbs. of honey. Now, can’t we 
manage, by having thick top-bars, to have 
this useless energy, waste of honey, and 
waste of time on the part of the apiarist, 
concentrated in the right direction? You 
are correct, if the testimony thus far receiv- 
ed is of any value, that close spacing does 
diminish burr-combs. ERNEST. 

_ I think I should side with friend Manum 
in regard to thick top-bars. It is true, we 
can enlarge the hive; but even then we 
shall have the bees breeding, and keeping 
warm ieee heavy sticks, right in the center 
of the brood-nest. It seems to me it is like 
mixing wooden eggs with the good ones un- 
der a sitting hen, especially if the good ones 
are scattered all among the wooden ones. 
May I venture to suggest to friends Manum 
and Larrabee that such a way of spending 
the Sabbath is very commendable, provid- 
ing you attended church one or more times 
during the day, and had open Bibles before 
you when you discussed the various creeds. 
‘* He that doeth the will of the Father shall 
know of the doctrine.”’ 


——— SS 
—~———_ iia 


BEE-KEEPING IN CUBA. 


RUNNING EXTRACTORS BY STEAM-ENGINES, ETC. 














Friend Root:—Our surplus season was a very 
short one this year, and our crop correspondingly 
short, for we secured only 53,000 lbs., which we con- 
sider not more than atwo-thirds crop. The rea- 
son, we have had and are still having the most pro- 
tracted drouth I have ever seen in Cuba—only two 
small showers since October. We have had no 
bloom since January, to speak of. But 1 have un- 
bounded faith in Cuba that the rains will come, and 
the bloom with them: and in proof thereof I will 
say we are going right on with our increasing. I 
shall fill every hive on the place, and have ordered 
more. Had we had as many again bees as we did 
have, through the months of December and Janua- 
ry, we should have got nearly as much again honey. 

Mr. Root, Ido not pretend to understand other 
people’s business, but I know a little something of 
the honey resources of Cuba, and of the manage- 
ment of bees to secure extracted honey. On page 
175 of March ist GLEANINGS you say, “* Don’t be 
troubled about Osburn’s extractor run by a steam- 
engine; ... but it will be a good while before he 
gets the steam 24-frame extractor to going.’’ Well, 
now, friend Root, perhaps it will. I shall not try to 
put the engine and said extractor in this year, for I 
have made arrangements to pay for this property 
here, including 7 acres of land, bees, house, and all 
fixtures belonging thereto. I have just completed 
an addition to the house, 12 x 22, which makes our 
living-quarters very comfortable indeed. Wuen I 
wrote you last, I said we had extracted 15,000 Ibs. 
with the Stanley extractor. That was so; but the 
next day I gota man to run the extractor, and in 
two hours he had it so badly crippled that the bas- 
kets would not revolve; and being in a great hurry 
I did not take the time to examine the machine, 
but set it out and put the old machine in, and threw 
out the rest of the crop, 38,000 lbs., making 53,000 Ibs. 
altogether. After we were done extracting I ex- 
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amined the Stanley; and the trouble was, the low- 
er collar on the upright shaft had become loosened, 
and that threw the baskets out of plumb, and they 
would not revolve. So you see it was a very slight 
thing after all. I will say for the Stanley, it is the 
best-made extractor I ever saw, and I have seena 
good many; and I will say it is the most rapid ma- 
chine Iever saw. I shall try to get along with it 
for one more crop, but I have written to the manu- 
facturer for another gearing. I want the baskets 
to make 5 revolutions to the crank one, while the 
present one makes only 1% tothe crank one. But 
about the engine and 30-frame machine, I don’t 
give it up any more than you gave up the idea of 
putting a larger engine in your factory, when you 
saw that the requirements of your business made it 
necessary. Every man is supposed to understand 
his own business (or, at least, he should). It is hard 
for people in Ohio or any of the Northern States to 
understand the great difference in taking extracted 
honey here where we have the grandest honey-flow 
in the world for two months, or taking it where 
they can let the honey stayin the hives until the 
harvest is over. We quit extracting the 17th of 
February, and then extracted only twice in that 
month, on account of the drouth; but from Nov. 14 
to Feb. 17, we extracted 14 times—that is, went over 
the apiary and took every thing clean. In Novem- 
ber we extracted twice; so you see, during Decem- 
ber and January we extracted 10 times over every 
hive. Well, now, do you see the necessity of hay- 
ing a hkarge machine, and power to run it? Why 
don’t you put in 40 or 50 one-horse engines to do 
the work of one in your factory? The receipts of 
our apiary, honey and wax, have been very close to 
$3000, and we have hired only 4 days’ work at $1.50 
a day—Cuban paper, which in U.S. money would 
be about 60 cts. a day, or $2.40 for the whole; and 
this I know has been a poor year anda short crop. 
We sold our honey for a good price in Havana, and 
it was sought after by all buyers, and it ever will be 
80 as long as itis correctly managed, for it is as fine 
honey as the world produces anywhere. 

Now, I think I should say something for the old 
Simplicity hive. You know we use the Simplicity— 
that is, in all the important features. The body of 
the hive is the same, only for a hive exclusively for 
extracting, we (that is, A. J. King and I) concluded 
to have the frame deeper and shorter than the 
regular L ; but otherwise it is the Simplicity. Now, 
what feuture I like about the hive above all others 
is the cover. A man would have to pay mea big 
sum of money to get me to use a flat cover. Why? 
Because it is too much bother, and it takes too long. 
It kills too many bees, and is a nuisance where rap- 
id work is to be done. With the old Simplicity cov- 
er, if there is a quart of bees on top of the frames, 
slap the cover on, and very seldom a bee is mashed; 
then the cover is never stuck to the frames; in hot 
weather there is a dead-air space above the frames; 
and when you will find the front of a hive that has 
a flat cover, all covered with bees, you will find 
those in the Simplicity as cool as cucumbers. Why 
is there that difference? Simply because the bees 
in the flat-covered hive have every crack sealed up 
tight, and there is not the slightest chance for a 
circulation of air; while with the Simplicity cover 
the thing is impossible. They can not close every 
crack, because they can not get at them. I sit 
down here and look on with perfect indifference at 
the discussion going on about thick top-bars and 
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brace-combs, for neither of them bothers me at all. 
With the extracted honey, let them brace their 
combs if they want to. We extract every six or 
seven days anyhow; and what comb honey we pro- 
duce is produced in the Falcon hive, and every 
comb is as straight as can be; and if they build any 
brace-combs they are below the sections, and do no 
harm. The separator between the section and 
brood-frame prevents all that; and there being a 
wooden separator between every row of sections, 
there are no crooked combs. Every one can be 
cased for safe shipment. So, friend Root, if you 
will let me have my 3)-frame extractor, and engine 
to run it (I have the best hives for extracted and 
comb honey),I shall be the happiest toad in the 
puddle. 
QUEENS. 

Perhaps there is nota place in the world where 
queens need changing oftener than they do here. 
In the first place, they lay so continuously that 
at two years of age not one in 20 is fit to depend up- 
on for a strong colony. They so seldom mate with 
pure drones, that, unless they are as a whole rear- 
ed from pure imported mothers every two years, 
they run right back to the blacks. Hybrid bees are 
what we want, but from the first generation. 

A. W. OSBURN, 

Punta Brava de Guataa, Cuba, Mar. 16. 


Friend O., the remark you quote was made 
by Ernest, who meant it as a little pleas- 
antry. The remarks that both of us made 
in regard to the matter were intended only 
as a caution to some young bee-keepers 
here in the States. I agree with you. that 
bee-keeping in Cuba is quite a different 
matter. I confess that I am a little surpris- 
ed to hear you say you want the baskets to 
make five revolutions to the crank one, es- 
pecially where you revolve four or more 
combs at once; but, as you say, you know a 
great deal better what the demands of your 
business are than we do. I am glad to have 
you defend my old hobby, the old Simplici- 
ty covers; but I confess I do not see why 
the bees do not run the combs up against the 
cover, if you use it without any enamel cloth 
or quilt over the combs. Your vivid de- 
scription makes me feel a longing to visit 
Cuba. But somebody told me, not long 
ago, that it rains there almost every day in 
the. year—sunshine one hour and rain the 
next. But it seems tnat even Cuba has its 
occasional drouths. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND INVENTIONS 
FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 





BOARDMAN’'S NEW HIVE-CART. 





As the products of the apiary become cheaper, 
labor-saving implements and machines become 
more and more important. Among the important 
improvements and inventions for the benefit of 
bee-keepers is the hive-cart, an improvement not 
yet much in use or appreciated. 

Our artist, Mr. L. B. Gardner, of Collins, who gave 
us the nice picture of my apiary, illustrated in 
GLEANINGS a short time since, has now given us 
another very nice picture, showing my hive-cart as 
it is used in carrying in the bees in the fall to their 
winterquarters. Inthe background of the picture is 
also shown aglimpse of the mammoth solar wax-ex- 
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tractor, with the front glass removed to show the 
better how it is constructed. 

The picture will give a much clearer idea of the 
construction and practical use of these improve- 
ments than volumes of words could do. A very 
important feature of the cart, and one I have not 
seen in any yet illustrated in the bee-papers, is, it 
combines a very excellent common-purpose cart 
with the hive-carrier. 

By looking at the picture you will notice that, in 
lifting a colony of bees, it does not pick the hive 
square up, but first tips it forward, just as you 
would do in lifting it by hand, tipping it a little first 
to break it loose from the bottom-board. Colonies 
can be repluced as carefully and deftly upon the 
bottom-boards as by hand. If abee comes out to 
reconnoiter, he seems to be a litile astonished to 
find no one within half a rod of the hive. 

You see this will prove a bonanza to timid bee- 
keepers. A hive can be taken from the top of an- 
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not mapy of the hives in use constructed with little 
or no regard to convenience in lifting and carrying, 
either by hand or by means of acarrier? Did it 
never occur to you that the style of a great mass of 
the hives now in use is a little antiquated in this re- 
spect—ihat this feature in the style of a modern 
bive has been overlooked or neglected? 

Iam not disposed to quarrel with others about 
the style of hive they use; but for me, a hive that 
is tobe much lifted and carried must be cleated 
outside. But we must take things as we find them, 
and make the best we can of it. There are thou- 
sands who use cleated hives. To all such this cart 
is perfectly adapted, and with some little modifica- 
tion or improvement it may be adjusted to the car- 
rying of any style of hive in use; as, for instance, 
spring catches on the lifting bars for the hand- 
holes, and by means of rods connecting with the 
handle. A spripvg-scale attachment for the hive to 
rest upon with a registry dial above is a part of the 
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BOARDMAN’S HIVE-CART AND SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


other hive, or be replaced. Besides lifting and 
carrying colonies, all of the heavy carrying in the 
apiary can be done with this cart, distributing 
hives, surplus cases, taking off surplus sections or 
comb for extracting. For carrying empty or light 
hives, six can be hung between the bars, and six 
placed on top, making 12 at a load. For moving 
umber from one place to another, I found it to be 
very convenient. The lifting frame, or bars, are 
‘feet long, 2 inches square; are clipped to the axle 
» feet from the lifting end, thus giving an easy 
everage over the axle, for lifting. The wheels are 
‘feet 9 inches apart. It is quite important that 
they be large, in order to run easily and smoothly. 

As this cart is made and adjusted expressly for my 
hives, I anticipate the most important criticism. As 
i.general hive-carrier, it is not adapted to many of 
the hives in use. 

If | may be excused for the bold criticism, is it 
not rather the fault of the hives than the cart? Are 


original plan, so that every colony is weighed as 
they are carried into winter quarters. This hasn’t 
materialized yet. One day in the latter part of 
November, about 3 o’clock p.M., I threw open the 
doors of the bee-house and commenced testing the 
merits of the new hive-cart. I wheeled the bees 
myself to the door, where an assistant lifted them 
from the cart and placed them in position inside. 
The weather was growing rapidly cold, but not yet 
freezing. The bees were very quiet, and not dis- 
posed to be offended at any slight provocation. 
They were unusually heavy, and many of the hives 
were filled with bees snug down to the bottom- 
board. I was astonished at the ease and rapidity 
with which I could pick up and wheel the heaviest 
colonies, doing it easily, if I chose, with but one 
hand, and at the same time so softly and gently 
that the bees were not disturbed. I bad been rack- 
ing my brain for some time in trying to devise 
some kind of spring which would take the jar off 
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the hives, but I was elated to find out that nothing 
of the kind was needed. I need not tell bee-keepers 
of any experience that it is no small matter to 
stoop and pick up a heavy colony of bees carefully 
from the ground. It isamuch bigger job to thus 
stoop and pick up 100 colonies. You will pardon my 
enthusiasm, then, on learning how to dispense with 
all of this back-aching business. 

But some one has reminded me that my bee-yard 
is especially adapted to the useof such a cart, being 
graded with much care, even and smooth. Iam 
not unmindful that this adds very much to the 
pleasure of this, as it does to all other work in the 
apiary. But special fitting of the yard for this pur- 
pose is only a matter of convenience and comfort, 
and not a necessity. I had quite a number of colo- 
nies outside the prepared yard, under a row of 
trees, where the ground was very rough. These 
were at a considerable distance from the bee-house, 
five or six rods, may be, to the furthest. Even 
these I wheeled in without the slighest inconven- 
ience. We worked very moderately, with no 
thought of hurrying; and when we were done I 
found we bad been just two hours in putting 125 
colonies into their winter quarters; and so much 
had I enjoyed the work that I was almost sorry 
when it was done. 

HANDLING COLONIES WITHOUT BOTTOM-BOARDS 
TO THE HIVE. 

It seems to be almost a “dark mystery ”’ to some 
how bees can be handled in hives without bottom- 
boards, particularly in carrying them in and out of 
the wintering repository. [have used such a hive 
for many years; have carried them in and out 
many times, and have never experienced any diffi- 
culty in doing it, when done in the right way. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to do things, 
and [have observed that the right way is the best, 
always. Handling bees without bottoms to the 
hives depends very much upon doing it in the right 
way. I have been quite particular in the details of 
my experience in carrying in my bees, for the pur- 
pose of showing what can be done in handling colo- 
nies in the bottomless hives, to show that it is not 
necessary to fasten bees in their hives, and half 
smother them, as some do in carrying them into 
their winter quarters. 

THE RIGHT WAY. 

Every one who has handled bees much, knows 
very well how keenly sensitive they are to the con- 
ditions of the weather. This must not be forgotten 
in deciding upon the time of carrying the bees in 
orout. They should be carried in onacool day, 
when the temperature is falling. Ifthe colonies 
are very heavy, and they are clustered down on the 
bottom-board, raise such hives a little, and place 
blocks under them so the air may circulate under, 
and it will help them to get up where it is warmer, 
in a very short time. The temperature should be 
falling, for then the cluster within the hive is slow- 
ly contracting, and the bees are ail preparing to 
take a nap, as it were, and are in the best condition 
to be carried in. When the weather is growing 
warm, even if it is quite cold, the cluster within is 
expanding, many of the bees are preparing to take 
a look outside, and will fly out on the slightest dis- 
turbance. Don’t try to put them in at such a time. 

In putting out in the spring, of course there is 
not quite so good a chance of choosing a favorable 
time todo it. But if your bees should chance to 


become hot and restless, don’t do so foolish a thing 
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as to get alarmed and throw open the doors of your 
bee-room, and attempt to put them out when it is 
still warmer outside. [have never known bees to 
receive any harm from becoming hot in the bee- 
room, above the loss of a few bees getting lost from 
their hives. It would only arouse those in the 
room still more,and make it difficult and unpleas- 
ant to put them out; and inthe yard more or less 
confusion would ensue. When you have decided to 
put the bees out, do itif possible in the morning of 
awarm pleasant day, while it is yet cooler than the 
bee-room inside; but be sure that the bees are to 
have a warm time in which to take their flights. 
The cooler air outside quiets the bees as they are 
taken out, and keeps those inside from becoming 
restless until all can be put out; then flights wil! 
be taken in a moderate way, and no confusion en- 
sue. 

These precautions are more especially for those 
having many colonies. A few colonies could be 
handled at almost any time, without difficulty. 

East Townsend, O., Mar. 11. H.R. BOARDMAN. 


Friend b., we can readily pardon your 
enthusiasm, especially since you give us one 
of the best and most practical articles we 
have had for a long while. Such a cart 
would, without question, be very helpful in 
many other operations in handling bees, es- 
pecially if the ground is smoothed up and 
slicked up as vours is. In my first direc- 
tions for hexagonal apiaries 1 advised hav- 
ing the ground as clean, level, and smooth, 
as an ordinary brickyard. So many, how- 
ever, remonstrated, saying that it was too 
much labor and expense, that I gradually 

ave it up somewhat. With acart for mov- 
ing the hives and Voy Saemesy however, I think 
it would pay well to have the ground in just 
that way. With ascuffle-hoe, or Seuseshing 
similar, the labor of keeping grass anc 
weeds down is not great. Your remarks in 
regard to weg tte especially choosing a 
time when the thermometer is falling, is 
very important. I have before noticed the 
same thing. but I never thought to put it 
into print. However, I have not had nearly 
as much experience in housing bees as you 
have. Perhaps had I kept on using a bee- 
house I might have overcome some of the 
obstacles as you have. 


rr 
THE WRIGHT BEE-ESCAPE. 


AND WHAT EUGENE SECOR THINKS OF IT. 





THIS seems to be a time when bee-escapes are ex- 
ercising the apicultural mind. There’s no telling 
how many sleepless nights our brethren with inven- 
tive brains have passed in orderto invent some new 
thing. Since the Reese escape and the Dibbern escape 
have appeared, doubtless many others have racked 
their brains to invent something in that line to im- 
mortalize themselves. 

I send you by to-day’s mail the product of a gen- 
ius who did not rack his brain. He didn’t have to. 
Geniuses never do. They do things because they 
can’t helpit. Now, if this ‘‘escape’’ isn’t simplici- 
ty simplified, I should like to see one that is. Its 
inventor lives here, is one of our most enlightened 
and thorough-going bee-keepers, and a skillful man 
with tools, although he professes to be a farmer. 
He has rigged up a shop, by attaching a horse-pow” 
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er to a buzz-saw, where he turns out the neatest 
hives and fixtures to be found. But this is foreign 
tothe subject. I only wanted to emphasize my as- 
sertion that he is a genius with tools. His name is 
W. W. Wright, of Forest City, Iowa. 
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WRIGHT'S BEE-ESCAPE. 


You will notice that this escape is very simple, 
and easily made. It can be made in the honey- 
board itself, or in a separate block, and inserted in 
a square hole cut out for it. The strips of tin 
around the outside, and the tin buttons, are with 
the latter object in view. If made in the board they 
are not needed. His object also in making it in that 
form was that a sample might be sent by mail 
cheaply. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Ia., Feb. 22. 


Our friend Wright’s escape will work, 
without doubt. Whether it would be bet- 
ter or cheaper than friend Dibbern’s, it is 
hard to say; but probably not as cheap. 
Perhaps this season in the apiary will throw 
a little light on the matter. If any one de- 
sires to test them they can be procured of 
Mr. Wright, as above. I will explain to our 
readers that the device is simply a square 
block, § in. thick. Four holes are bored at 
each corner, nearly through, and one in the 
center clear through. A passageway is cut 
to each hole (see dotted lines), and through 
each passageway is inserted a small Reese 
cone. The upper surface is covered with a 
piece of tin. The light shading shows the 
removable block, which is inserted in a 
squese hole of a hive-cover, and is held in 
place by the tin buttons. The bees pass up 
i the central hole, through the cover 
and out. 
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BEE-ESCAPES AND BEE-ESCAPES. 


THE VERTICAL VERSUS THE PERPENDICULAR. 








SINCE the invention of my horizontal cone bee- 
escape, it was to be expected that many similar de- 
vices would be brought out, and claimed as original 
inventions. The crop is now maturing rapidly, and 
it can almost be said that the ‘‘ woods ”’ are literally 
“fullof’em.” Happily this matter is not hamper- 
ed by any patent rights, and the field is entirely 
free to all. Nor is it to be deplored that so many 
different devices are appearing. Bee-keepers want 
the very best means for doing every thing about 
the apiary in the best and most expeditious manner; 
and surely in the multitude of discussion or inven- 
tion is wisdom. 
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Bee-escapes, as known at this time, consist of two 
kinds—the vertical cone, as invented by our friend 
Reese, of Winchester, Ky., and the horizontal cone, 
as invented by myself. The vertical cone, or Reese, 
was thoroughly tested last season; and although it 
generally worked fairly well, it was found objection- 
able on account of strong colonies clustering, and 
building comb in the vacant space immediately un- 
der the escape-board. Great hatfuls of bees would 
also hang from the cones, and in some cases actual- 
ly build comb inside and around them. Mr. Reese 
has lately tried to overcome this by removing a 
section from the empty super under it, and letting 
the cone drop into the space thus made vacant. 
When it is considered, however, that it is seldom 
that we wish to take off afull super and place an 
empty one directly under it, the whole arrangement 
becomes bungling and impracticable. No pro- 
gressive bee-keeper would long remain satisfied 
with such methods. 

These difficulties led me tothe invention of my 
horizontal escape. It is plain to see that the objec- 
tions to the vertical-cone escapes are well nigh in- 
surmountable; and it is noticeable that all the new 
escapes are on the horizontal principle. It is true, 
as stated by Mr. Reese on page 197, that the hori- 
zontal-cone escapes have not been as thoroughly 
tested as could be desired. We know positively, 
however, from our experience with the Reese es- 
cape and other devices, that bees readily pass 
through any hole big enough for them to get 
through when cut off from the rest of the hive by 
means of a bourd. Now, bees can pass through my 
horizontal four-outlet escapes as readily as through 
the Reese; and the chances for any getting back 
are very much less. There are no bees so persis- 
tent as robbing bees; and I have demonstrated con- 
clusively that robbers can not go through the es- 
capes when suddenly placed on a hive upside down, 
when it is being robbed. I believe, too, that bees 
are much more persistent when carrying honey out 
of feeders or supers than they would be to re-enter 
such after escaping from them. I am entirely sat- 
isfled with my escape, and know it will do alll 
claim. Itis also quite likely, that, like the queen- 
excluding honey-board, other uses will yet be found 
for it. 

THOSE DOUBLE TOP-BARS. 

Oh, yes! I forgot, when writing on this subject 
before, that I, too, experimented with double top- 
bars. My main idea was to do away with the slatted 
honey-board, and, come to think of it, why I did not 
throw them aside I don’t know. I made one hive 
with aframe having a double top-bar, just as de- 
scribed by friend Baldridge; also another hive with 
both double top and bottom bars, anda third hive 
with double top-bars, on the break-joint principle; 
that is, the openings were directly over the center 
of the tbrood-combs, and, of course, there was 
no opening between top-bars. I hived bees in 
all of these hives in 1888, and no trace of burr-comb 
has ever appeared inany of them. My frames are 
only 7 inches deep, outside measure; but I made 
the one with both top and bottom bars double, 8 
inches. As I did not like to reduce the comb space 


so much, I placed some six or eight small X-inch 
pieces between the upper and lower bars, as I con- 
cluded that would answer the bees for brace-comb. 
The bees have wintered well in them, and, as stated 
before, I don’t know why 1 did not adopt them. I 
thought at first that so many nooks and corners 
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would be objectionable, and make it more difficult 
to find queens. After two years’ experience, how- 
ever, I do not find it any objection, and I think I 
see in the double top and bottom bars some advan- 
tages over the thick top-bars alone. 

Milan, Ill., Mar. 31. C. H. DIBBERN. 


Friend D., your invention of the horizontal 
bee-escape—that is, providing you are the 
original inventor in that line—is certainly a 
very important matter, and I think they are 
destined to take a prominent place among 
our implements of bee culture. Very likely, 
top-bars with an opening through the cen- 
ter will answer every purpose in keeping 
away burr-combs; but are they not more 
machinery than the ordinary top-bar? Of 
course they do not need spacing. The 
frames are held at fixed distances, and the 
bee-space is exactly right; but even with 
these advantages, is it worth while to start 
anew thing and go tothe expense of mak- 
ing a top-bar with a vertical slot through 
the middle? 

Ter ro oO 


SELF-REGULATING TEMPERATURE. 








ROOT DESCRIBES A NEW INVENTION 
RAISING PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


L. C. FOR 





My attention has recently been called to what 
seems to be one of the most valuable inventions of 
the day. Mr. Charles Barnard, an enthusiastic and 
prominent writer on agricultural and scientific top- 
ics, has invented and patented a system of regulat- 
ing the temperature of greenhouses or other build- 
ings when a uniform degree of heat is desired. 
The patents cover the construction of the house, 
boiler, and process of heating, appliances for ven- 
tilation, etc. The greenhouse which I saw in opera- 
tion indicates a marvelous invention, some of the 
advantages of which I will endeavor to set forth. 

The walls of the house are made in sections, and 
of such material as to be impervious to heat and 
cold. Each part is made complete, and can be set 
up by any person of ordinary mechanical ability. 
For heating, irop pipes are used, connected with an 
upright boiler designed especially for the purpose. 
The boiler and all the heating apparatus are in one 
corner of the house proper, so that the entire heat 
is utilized. Illuminating gas or kerosene may be 
used for fuel. If the latter, a sufficient quantity to 
supply the burners for a given time is placed ina 
tank from which they are fed. The heater is so ar- 
ranged that no gas from the burning oil enters the 
room. A ventilator is constructed in the top, which 
is furnished with a device connected with the heat- 
er in such a way as to turn on the heat when the 
ventilator closes, and turn it off as the ventilator 
opens. This device will open and close the ventila- 
tor as the temperature varies. It can be gauged to 
hold the temperature at any desired degree. 

This ventilating apparatus dispenses with the 
raising and lowering of movable sash, as in the or- 
dinary greenhouse. One of the reasons for this 
even temperature is the fact that the fresh air is 
largely supplied through the ground. This uni- 
formity of temperature being secured, no care is 
necessary for days ata time, save in supplying the 
plants with water. 

So far I have considered these advantages as ap- 
plying to greenhouses only. Mr. Barnard proposes 
to adapt the system to hot-beds, or a series of them, 
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which will be of inestimable value to gardeners. 
I feel very certain that this new idea is to command 
the attention of bee-keepers, as it will be found of 
marked value to them. Every feature of the sys- 
tem commends itself to their thoughtful considera- 
tion. Its impervious walls, perfect system of ventila- 
tion, uniform temperature at any point, and, con- 
sequently, pure atmosphere, its form of construc- 
tion, which enables it to be taken down easily and 
quickly, and moved from place to place, all tend to 
make it available for wintering bees, holding and 
curing both box and extracted honey, storing sur- 
plus combs, and for many other purposes connect- 
ed with our pursuit. Really, I can not see why this 
principle, when properly applied, can not be adapt 
ed to our poultry-houses, stables, public halls, 
school buildings, and even to our homes. 

Stamford, Conn., Apr. 2. L. C. Roor. 

Friend R.. Iam glad to know that our 
friend who loves to see things grow, Mr. 
Charles Barnard, has succeeded so well. Au- 
tomatic regulators for furnaces, as well as 
ventilators, are old ideas in regard to green- 
houses ; but I believe that very few of them 
have found much favor so far. I do not 
know how we should use it very much in 
bee culture, unless it were applied to the 
wintering repository; but friend Doolittle 
and others succeed with so little variation 
in temperature by means of their under- 
ground caves, it seems to me there is not 
much more to be desired. There is another 
thought in regard to plants: Inasmuch as 
nature furnishes a certain amount of varia- 
tion, | have begun to conclude that our 
greenhouses also should not have a temper- 
ature with too little variation. Very likely 
mye Barnard’s arrangement may include 
all this. 
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RAMBLE NO. 23. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A PEDDLER—ESPECIALLY THE 
DOWNS. 


APR. 








ONE autumn day we were comparing notes with 
an aged neighbor about a weaknessin our run: 1¢ 
gear. He said, that, by standing long on the feet, 
and lifting heavy articles, the ‘“‘spine’’ of the legs 
becomes compressed and painful. We always sup- 
posed, as per Darwin and others, that the spine 
ended above the legs; but we alWays respect gray 
hairs, and took it for granted that this friend knew; 
and when he advised a long restful wagon ramble, 
we knew there was wisdom in his speech. We load- 
ed our wagon with things sweet and elevating, and 
turned our faces toward the east, in search of light 
and trade, and after an ardous forenoon’s work we 
found ourselves many miles away, with the cash 
for one pound of honey, our spirits lacerated with 
several scoldings, etc. The people, male and fe- 
male, old and young, had nearly ail taken an ex- 
cursion epidemic, and got themselves out of the 
country. The few left were angry at themsclves 
and everybody else, because they were left. One 
specimen of the gentler sex snappishly informed 
us that our baking-powder (that’s what we carry 
along with us that is elevating) wasn’t worth a pin 
—* tain’t fit to feed pigs with.” 

“Why,” says we, calmly and mildly, “ of course it 
wouldn’t be economy to feed it clear to pigs; but, 
give a little in its rations and it will have a tenden- 
cy to leaven.”’ 
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‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I knowed it would level him; 
it's pizen—pizen as a cohort.” 

* Cohort!” says we. 

* COHORT !” said she. 

Says we to Nig, “Get up,” and she went. We got 
into a brown study for the next half-hour, and 
passed several homes before we solved the prob- 
lem. The dear woman had got her Scripture slight- 
ly mixed with that old but highly respected rat-poi- 
son, cobalt. We felt better, and concluded we 
would stop at the little brown house behind the 
spruce-trees. Noanswer to our repeated knocks; 
but a sound from the back yard led us in that di- 
rection, and there we found two cherubs in a bar- 


rel. 

“Well, my dears, what you doing in there? 
W here’s the folks? ”’ 

“Gone on scursion, 
of mischief.”’ 

We learned afterward that this mother regularly 
barreled her children when she left home. They 
were used to it, and evidently enjoyed it. 

Our journey for the day, with many more varied 
experiences, finally came to an end at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Goodwin, on the Danby Mountains. 
Mr. G.is the owner of a large farm, and is also in- 
terested in the raising of sweets from three thou- 
sand sugar-maples. His annual yield is bundreds 
of gallons of syrup, which adds much to the reve- 
nue of the farm. In the production of honey there 
is not much done in that line, that we could learn; 
but we should judge it to be one of those good 
places as yet unoccupied. The mountains on each 
side of the valley are of such height that the honey- 
flow from basswood must be greatly prolonged, as 
vegetation is seen to put forth green leaves fully 
ten days earlier at the foot of the mountains than 
itdoes at thesummit. Buckwheat is also sown to 
a considerable extent, and goldenrod is abundant. 


Put us here to keep us out 





PEDDLING HONEY WITH AN OX TEAM, 


he next morning, our friend, desiring us to see 
his farm and sugar-orchard, attached the oxen to 
the family wagon, and himself, the Rambler, and 
two ladies, enjoyed a delightful ride. What beauti- 
ful scenery! what a docile team! what invigorat- 
ing air. and what smiling faces! The Rambler for- 
vot all about the spine of his leg being affected, 
and laughed with the rest. Neighbor C. must be 
visited; and as we approached we saw him shading 
his eyes; then he called his wife to help him gaze, 
and they mutually made up their minds that a 
inenagerie was coming to their mountain home. 
With a stentorian ** Whoa, haw buck!”’ our friend 
landed'us safely on the doorsteps. We found here 
uc Of those splendid Vermont barns. As the slope 
of the side hill was several miles, there was ample 

om fora grand work. The entrance was at the 
xxble end; below were capacious bays, and a dou- 
ble tier of cow-stables; and behind them a capa- 
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cious manure-pit, which point, the Rambler is sor- 
ry to observe, many farmers are very careless 
about, hence the fertility of the soil is wasted 
around the barn. While riding behind the ox team 
we discussed and decided that it would be a capital 
rig with which to peddle maple products and honey. 
Of course, the peddler would have to go slow, and 
this would give people time to make up their minds 
to buy; besides, how attractive such a team would 
be in any of our cities! Let us not despise the bo- 
vine, is the conclusion arrived at by the 
RAMBLER, 

Friend R., when I first read your account 
of putting the children in the barrel to keep 
them out of mischief, I thought you were 
drawing on your imagination; but a near 
neighbor assures me that this is no fiction. 
He says, that in his childhood it was a com- 
mon thing to ‘‘ barrel” the children to save 
the bother of chasing after them. May the 
Lord be praised, a different state of affairs 
has come about in the matter of caring for 
children. Since you mention it, I think it 
quite likely that an ox team would be one 
of the tallest kinds of advertising for honey 
and maple syrup. These knowing chaps 
who talk so much about manufactured comb 
honey and adulterated maple syrup would 
very likely have faith if oxen drew the rig, 
and the driver were to fix up to correspond 
with the ‘‘ cattle.” 

rr a 


BEES THAT BUILD ILL-SHAPEN 
COMBS, ETC. 





WHY DO THEY DO IT? AND SOME OTHER MATTERS, 





HAVING a few hours of leisure lately, I looked 
over GLEANINGS for 1889, and in doing so I ran 
across an item or two which I wish to notice a little. 
On page 132 is a short item about comb-building, in 
which the writer, Mr. J. A. Golden, tells of a colo- 
ny which built ‘nice, beautiful, thinly drawn 
comb” in the middle sections of a super, while the 
outside sections “‘contained some of the heaviest 
and most ill-shaped comb” he ever saw, and he 
wanted to know why this was so. In your foot- 
notes, Mr. Editor, I notice that you think that the 
only solution to the mystery is, that the weather 
was cool when the latter combs were built, while 
the former were built in warmer weather, as well 
as their being immediately over the cluster where 
they would naturally receive more heat. Now, as 
far as my knowledge goes, bees do not attempt to 
work wax unless the temperature is right for the 
successful working of the same, and bees are capa- 
ble of meking aright temperature just when and 
where they please, as I have often proved with my 
self-registering thermometer. A small cluster of 
bees can easily keep a temperature of from 92 to % 
degrees during a cold frosty night, as many nights’ 
experiments testify, and that is plenty warm 
enough for wax-working. From past exper ence I 
should account for the ‘“ my-tery,”’ as presented by 
Mr. Golden, in its being in the loss of the queen in 
that particular hive, and especially as none of bis 
other colonies were noticed building such peculiar 
comb. If “cold” had been the cause of the trouble, 
all of the colonies would have built thick irregular 
combs as well; but as it was this particular colony 
that did so, we must look for the trouble at this 
point. 
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Several years ago I had a colony of bees that 
were nicely at work in the sections, having a part 
of them filled with comb, when, one day, in han- 
dling the frames below, I lost the queen from some 
unaccountable reason, and from that date till they 
got a laying queen they built the poorest and thick- 
est comb which I had ever seen at that time. 
Many of the sections had the comb in them “ stub- 
bed ”’ off at the sides and bottoms; some were not 
built more than half down when the cells were 
lengthened out, filled with honey, and sealed over, 
so that very much of the honey was unsalable. 
Since then, in trying to control swarming by cag- 
ing the queen I have had the same state of affairs, 
so that] am very positive that loss of queen was 
the cause of the whole trouble. In fact, I very oft- 
en perceive when a colony has lost its queen, by 
the looks of the comb which they are building in 
the sections, thus being able to remedy the matter, 
when I otherwise might not know it, or not till the 
colony was considerably injured. That not nearly 
as nice comb is built when a colony bas no laying 
queen in the hive, is one of the reasons why I do 
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leaving their hives, but, rather, an incentive; and 
any person who should have 8 out of 40 swarms try 
to leave their hives after having brood given them, 
ought to so see it, it seems to me, instead of trying 
to bolster up that old fallacious idea. Any man 
who hived 40 swarms and had 8 of them leave the 
hive and run away, would be a great exception to 
the general rule, for past knowledge compels me to 
say that the average is not over 4 % where swarms 
leave an empty hive. Bees leave the hive for the 
express purpose of getting away from the brood, 
where they have the laying queen with them; and 
by placing brood in the hive they are put in, we 
bring about nearly the same conditions they swarm- 
ed out to be ridof. With after-swarms the case is 
different, as brood then is not objectionable, and 
helps build up a weak colony. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 30. 


Very likely, friend D.. you_ are_ partly 
right in regard to these awkward combs. The 
reason why I gave my opinion, however, 
was, when I experimented largely with the 
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ority because they are cradled in artificial cradles, 
or because these cradles are supplied with plenty 
of royal jelly into which the selected larvie are 
transferred, or any thing of that kind. No, noth- 
ing of the sort. These are only conveniences to 
pave the way for having the queens reared just 
when and where we wish them, by that good and 
inexpensive way of having them reared in the up- 
per stories of hives having a laying queen below. 
What Ido claim as puperior is in the bringing of the 
colony into that condition where they will rear 
queens leisurely, and under the same conditions 
that they do in superseding their own queens with- 
out the interference of man, when, as all know, the 
very best of queens are reared. When this can be 
done, and that, too, without having a queenless 
colony as a loss on our hands, I think that even 
friend Root will concede it to be of advantage to do 
s0. If any one does not wishto use the artificial 
cups (which friend Alley calis fussy”), let him 
use the plan as given, minus the cups, royal! jelly, 
etc., having the cells built in the old way, orala 
Alley’s plan, as he desires, and, my word for it, bet- 
ter queens will be reared than have been the most 
of those reared in the past. 
UNSEALED BROOD TO PREVENT SWARMING. 

On page 604 I read as follows: “Out of some 35 or 
40 swarms which we have hived during the last few 
days, as nearly as we can make out some 7or8 of 
this number have actually left their frames of un- 
sealed larve. While aframe of brood tends very 
greatly to hold the swarm, it is by no means infalli- 
ble.” Now, after all I have said in the past on this 
subject, Ido not know that any thing further will 
be tolerated from me; but I do feel so anxious that 
others shall not sustain a loss, as I have done, that 
I venture a few words more, especially as the 
swarming season is near at hand. I take the 
ground that brood is no preventive of prime swarms 


ey yield, you may remember that I protest- 
ed strongly, saying the bees would stop 
work just as soon as the _— was taken 
away, or, at least, many colonies would do 
so. Well, it has transpired that they did 
not always stop work, for I saw them doing 
very good work at Dr. Miller's when the 
queen had been caged for a week or more, 
and then I concluded it made a difference 
whether the queen was caged in the hive or 
taken entirely away from it. Like your- 
self, I have so many times seen comb-build- 
ing slacken up at once on the removal of 
the queen, that Iam sure her presence or 
absence has much to do with it. It is well 
known that queenless colonies usually build 
drone comb, and I have repeatedly seen the 
bees change from worker to drone comb 
when the queen was taken away. I wish 
Dr. Miller and others who practice caging 
queens when ae | are getting comb honey 
would tell us whether they have noticed 
such things as I have mentioned-—namely. 
clanging from worker to drone comb after 
caging the queen. In regard to etting 
good queens, it seems quite reasonable that 
ueen-cells built and queens reared under 
the influence of the swarming fever would 
be better than those where the queen was 
taken out of the hive in order to get cells. 
In my experiments, however, theory did not 
seem to be sustained by practice; but Er- 
nest just now adds, that, in their recent ex- 
periments, they did_ get, he thinks, rather 
nicer queens reared under the swarming 
impulse. In regard to the last matter, un- 
sened brood to prevent swarming, if you 
emphasize prime swarms, as you do above, 
do not know but that we can pretty nearly 
agree with you; but where we vn | swarms 
brought in by farmers round about, and di- 
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vide up natural swarms to make nuclei, 
and with swarms containing virgin queens, 
| still say, give them a little unsealed brood 
to hold them; and I am now satisfied that a 
very little unsealed brood would not do 
enough harm to take into account, even if 
given toa prime swarm. A whole comb of 
brood in all stages has sometimes seemed to 
have the effect you speak of; but a comb 
containing eggs, with a few of the eggs just 
hatched into larve, has held bees so invaria- 
bly that I would use it under all circumstan- 
ces, if I could get hold of it. 


i 
THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 








WRITTEN BY MY YOUNGEST SISTER. 





Dear Brother Amos:—To see the springs was my 
great wish on my arrival here; but, so far as I 
could learn, no one knew very much about them. 
The rocky steps leading up the mountain from the 
ladies’ bath-rooms first attracted my attention. The 
rooms and hotel are adjoining, under one cover, 
and the mountain and hotel are so close that we 
can go out from the third floor without much climb- 
ing, and find the hot iron pipes crossing and recross- 
ing each other on the mountain sides in all direc- 
tions. 

Herman’s rheumatism would not permit his go- 
ing, 80 I went alone. At one place I noticed the 
steam rising; and when I reached it I found it lock- 
ed, as are the tanks, and other springs also, out of 
sight. I think there are seventy-one springs, and 
they all belong tothe government exceptone. A 
lady from Cedar Rapids, a guest at this house, offer- 
ed to go with me if I would do the “ talking.’’ So 
we went to the office of the superintendent of Hot 
Springs Reservation, and he kindly took the keys 
and went with us, first showing a large brick air- 
tight water-tank holding 30.000 gallons, and so per- 
fect that the water that runs in over night fir use 
the following day loses less than one degree in 
temperature, which is 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Most of the springs are covered with sone, and 
cemented. The water is conveyed from them 
through iron pipes to the government tanks and 
bathing-houses below, and now we are where I saw 
steam rising. The door is unlocked, and I can go 
in and inhale the vapor, and see and feel the hot 
water coming, right out from the rocks—beautiful 
rocks they are too. 

I asked the superintendent if he was not troubled 
with visitors; but he said I would be surprised to 
know how little the people seemed to care to see 
the springs. It reminds me of that scripture verse, 
* A prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country.” But hope there are more here to ap- 
preciate these great, wonderful hot-water springs 
‘ban | imagine; but I am told many have lived here 
for years who never went to see the springs. 

We have just been to another spring, about one 
block from the house, and the water heated my cup 
until I could not have held it had it not been for the 
handle, and L could not bear my hand in the water 
&moment, asit would burn. This spring is on the 
main street, and is free to the city. 


TUESDAY, 25TH. 
Four ladies and myself have just been around and 
over Hot Springs Mountain (a spur of the Ozark 
Mountains), starting out south around by the 
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United States Army and Navy Hospital, and com- 
ing in from the north through “ Happy Hollow 
Springs,” a beautiful creek running along down the 
mountain path for about halfa mile. I found a 
spring myself, and was clearing it out; but the la- 
dies said I was going crazy over it, and so I had to 
leave it. I put my arm away back init. There was 
no heat at all about that one. I should think geolo- 
gists would find plenty to interest them here. I 
found two chameleons (at least, so I should cal 
them)—one drab, the color of the tree-bark, and the 
other green, from the moss it was on. I wish 1 
could have you to walk and climb mountains with 
me. 
ARTIFICIAL ICE. 

March 28.—We are just back from a long pleasant 
walk out to the Arctic Ice-works. The proprietor 
went around with us, and explained the process and 
showed us the cakes partly frozen, and let us see 
them when being taken out. I never saw natural 
ice that would equal the artificial in clearness. A 
piece weighing 150 Ibs. would require about 36 
hours to make. He showed us different grades; 
but what he called a fifth grade seemed to me much 
nicer thana great deal of the best at home that 
goes into our refrigerator. 

From your little sister, 

Hot Springs, Ark., Mar. 24. 


I suppose that, as a matter of course, sis- 
ter Mattie, if the people round about the 
springs don’t care to visit them. no one has 
thought of using this hot water for heating 
greenhouses, cold-frames, etc. With na- 
ture’s supply, and no necessity for cold- 
frames or even natural gas, not only could 
all the fruits and vegetation of the tropics 
be raised with very slight expense, but we 
could be independent of many of the vicis- 
situdes of weather that are such a trouble 
to us incold climates. The fact that that 
great tank preserved the temperature with- 
in only one degree of heat suggested to me 
at once what a grand opening there was for 
a greenhouse. I suppose, of course, there is 
a great deal of hot water that goes off, do- 
ing nobody any particular good. Your de- 
scription of the apparatus for making ice, 
comes in very opportunely after our exceed- 
ingly mild winter. 

ee Se 


OUT-APIARIES IN AUSTRIA. 


M. E. HOLMES. 





A NOVEL METHOD OF CARRYING BEES UP THE 
ALPS, TO FIND LATBR PASTURAGE, 





Friend Root:—I send you with this the Jan. issue 
of the Leipziger Bienen Zeitung. You will notice 
the engraving illustrating the manner in which 
bees are carried further up into the Alps in Carin- 
thia. I was much struck by the lifelike picture, 
and thought possibly you would think it worthy a 
place in GLEANINGS. What do you think of the 
lady in the foreground? Doesn’t she seem to bear 
her burden with mother-like patience ? Here isa 
translation: 


The Carinthian bee-keepers, to secure the highly 
prized honey of the Alps, carry, in mid-summer, 
with much labor, their stocks of bees to the highest 
Alpine meadows. The cases are carried upon the 
back, in what are called “‘knaxen,’’ and more than 
three of them are sometimes piled on; and when 
we consider the weight of the cases, and the very 
difficult road, the burden seems possible for only 
the strongest men. One occasionally sees the en- 
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tire bee-keeping guild of the Carinthian high- 
mountain villages, laboriously threading their way 
along the narrow paths, climbing upward, as shown 
inthe cut. What bee-keeper’s heart is not stirred 
with enthusiasm in looking at the picture, and see- 
ing - Carinthians climbing up the cloudy moun- 
tains 

The editor says that only the strongest man can 
carry three colonies; but it seems as if the lady had 
the largest load, does it not? 

Belleville, Ill., Mar. 5. L. F. DINTELMANN. 

We might add here,that Carinthia is in 
the southwestern part of Austria, bounding 
Italy on the northeast. It lies immediately 
north of Carniola, where the bees known as 
the ** Carniolans ”’ are reared. 

Yes, friend D., we do think the picture 
worthy of a place in GLEANINGS. Please 
accept our thanks for forwarding it. The 
picture reminds me vividly of my climbing 
mountains in California; and if our people 
there have never used an apparatus like the 
above for lugging hives I trust they will 
take the hint. I should be very glad to 
know whether the picture was made from a 
photograph of an actual scene, or whether 
the artist supplied something from his im- 
agination. In the picture we see three 
women and three men. The woman in the 
foreground has the largest load of any. Is 
that the way they treat women-folks in 
Austria ? If so, I wish to make a loud pro- 
test. Very likely they enjoy the work, and 
prefer todo it rather than to wash dishes 
and keep house. If so, well and good. But 
why do all the women-folks have arrange- 
ments for an extra package over the head ? 
coperesane the burden directly over the 
head and shoulders so as to bring the center 
of the weight between the feet is no doubt 
an ingenious idea; and in carrying burdens 
up mountains I should think it would be 
valuable. In California I saw one apiary 
on a level height where it was impossible to 
get a horse or vebicle of any kind; and it 
occurred to me that it must have beena 
tremendous task to get all the hives up 
there. By the way, haven’t our Austrian 
friends been trespassing on Heddon’s shal- 
low brood-frames ? ose packages look 
almost exactly like half-depth eight-frame 
hives. In order that the package may be 
light, and at the same time restrain the 
bees, each section seems to be wrapped in 
paper and tied with twine, something on the 
style of friend Danzenbaker’s package that 
he took down to Florida. By the way, will 
somebody tell us whether it is the mountain 
air and outdoor exercise that makes those 
women look so plump and healthy. If so, I 
think I should like to go and help. There 
is one thing, however, that might trouble 
me: If the women-folks carried three pack- 
aves, and I should carry only two, I should 
feel ashamed of myself; and I am afraid 
that, if lL were to undertake to carry three, 
und fail, I should be ashamed of myself still 
more. J wonder if they do not sit down and 
rest occasionally, and talk over matters ; and 
ule there springs in those rocky recesses ? 
!s it possible that GLEANINGS has a sub- 
scriber in the neighborhood of these moun- 
tain apiaries ? y curiosity is greatly ex- 
cited; and. ch how I should enjoy visiting 
these brothe:s and sisters away off there, 
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near the native home of the Italians and 
Carniolans! 
Sie 
COMMENTS ON GLEANINGS. 


TERRY’S PICTURE OF HOME ; THE SERVANT GIRLS ; 
JOTHAM’S BEES, BY JOTHAM’S WIFE. 








I AM not an enthusiastic bee-keeper, but Jotham 
would like to be. I should much rather write for 
the papers at the price paid for Whittier’s last poem. 
Some medium of exchange is what this house 
needs; and if I could see $100 a year, clear gain, 
aside from all expenses of time and money and neg- 
lect of other business, perhaps I might become an 
enthusiast on the subject. I occasionally read 
GLEANINGS, and I feel pretty well acquainted with 
such friends of humanity as A. I. Root, T. B. Terry, 
Dr. Miller, Anna B. Quillip, and the late Mrs. Chad- 
dock. As‘ Rose Park,” in the Farm Journal, she 
was generally equal to the emergency; let it be the 
thrashers’ “unexpected company,” “milking the 
skittish heifer,’’ or whatever it was, she never 
seemed to be so badly caught but that she could 
find some way out. 

Your splendid picture of the Brantford Conven- 
tion makes me wish to live in Medina instead of 
here, because there is one man in that place who 
advocates woman suffrage—no, advocates taking 
his wife to conventions, even if she happens to 
think she can’t leave home. 

I like Mr. Terry’s picture of home. It is notevery 
one who has three rooms in the house to open for 
every-day use, but we can use what we have, and 
not keep one shut upthe year round, never allow- 
ing the sun to enter for fear it will fade the carpet, 
till every thing in the room basa mustysmell. If 
his children “ go to the bad ” it will not be for lack 
of pleasant home surroundings. 

All honor and praise to those lady teachers at the 
convention, who remembered the law of kindness, 
and returned smiles and thanks for the thoughtful 
consideration of the table-girl at the Lansing hotel. 
Is it so muchthe position one occupies in life, as 
the manner in which that one discharges the duties 
of that position? If by force of circumstances an 
estimable young lady is table-waiter at hotels, I see 
no reason why she is not entitled to the same cour- 
teous treatment as if she were aclerk in a govern- 
ment department at Washington. Away with this 
caste spirit! 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn, 


and how much of the needless suffering comes 
from selfishness on the part of those whocould just 
as well scatter seeds of kindness as thorns along the 
byways cof life! Fiction gives us scme vivid pic- 
tures of the instinctive selfishness of man, but real 
life furnishes them every day. 

Jotham has been inthe bee-business seven years, 
and a subscriber to GLEANINGS four, and he threat- 
ens tosend you areportof bis success or failure, I 
don’t know which he calls it. He has wintered (no, 
they are not wintered yet) li colonies in some new- 
fangled contrivance which he calls double-walled 
che ff bives, end thinks he is doing things scientific- 
ally. I don't pretend to know an Italian bee from 
a Cyprian, or a black bee {rcm ahybrid; but if he 
doesn’t put his threat into execution (and I don’t 
believe he ever will) I will report next autumn, if 
this literary effusion escapes the waste-basket. 

JOTHAM’S WIFE. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








ALFALFA AND BEES IN IDAHO. 

We were told that bees could not live through the 
winter here; that a number of people had tried, but 
always lost them. We got about 300 lbs. of honey 
in 1-lb. sections, as nice honey as I have ever seen. 
Near the water-courses there is an abundance of 
willows. On the mountains there are flowers. 
Then we have lucern (alfalfa) all over the country 
(in the fields), alsike, and other clovers: also a plant 
that is called bere stinkweed, that is rich for bees. 
We should be giad to know its botanical name. 
Sweet clover is getting a start here, but many of 
the farmers don’t like to see it. They consider ita 
pest. A. J. FLACK. 

Franklin, Idaho, Feb. 17. 

Friend F., I do not see why bees should 
not winter with you. If the winters are 
very severe, all you need is good cellars; 
and these are a necessity in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and other cold regions. 


GIVING BEES A SUN-BATH INDOORS. 

One week agol prepared a device which I called 
the winter sun-bath, to test its results with a single 
colony. By the use of hinges I widened the alight- 
ing board to one foot, of a Langstroth. Then I 
made a gauze awning, with triangular sides of drill- 
ing. Then when the day was warm I placed the 
hive in front of a south window, and let the sun 
shine uponthem. Ina few minutes the bees came 
out freely, and J] fed them some honey candy which 
I made that was not sticky, of which they ate free- 
ly. Soon they commenced to void, and littered the 
whole front very much. At first there was great 
eagerness to get out and fly away, so I opened the 
window and let two go. In about a quarter of an 
hour one returned and alighted upon the awning; I 
took it with my handkerchief, drew up the elastic, 
and placed it beneath the awning, when it immedi- 
ately entered the hive. Inthe course of two hours 
the bees commenced the work of clearing the hive 
of dead bees, but did not work with avidity. As it 
grew cooler I darkened the window, and the bees 
found their way into the bive, when I cleaned the 
alighting-board, and decided to give them another 
playspell the next day. Iam in doubt whether it is 
a good thing for the bees, unless it is near spring 
time, as the action of the workers might hasten the 
development of the queen for laying, and, there not 
being the proper food to be had for brood pro- 
duction, it is possible that it might result disas- 
trously. However, I find the awning a splendid 
thing in tbe dark, ata time when the weather is so 
warm as to set the bees in commotion, for many 
willcome outof the hive and not be able to get 
back; but by preventing their leaving, none die by 
getting outside of the hive, as they all can find 
their way back again. F. D. Lacy. 

Nirvana, Mich., Mar. 7. 

Friend L., the above arrangement is sub- 
stantially the same as we used years ago, 
when we were troubled with spring dwin- 
dling and dysentery. A little tent of cheese- 
cloth was put over the top of the hive; then 
newspapers were laid over the frames, so as 
to prevent soiling the top-bars. After the 
bees had flown inside of the tent, and emp- 
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tied themselves, and gone back on to the 
combs, the tent and papers were removed. 
Very likely some colonies were saved that 
would not otherwise have lived through un- 
til spring. Such treatment may, without 
doubt, answer nearly as well asa flight in 
the open air; but ordinarily I think that 
bees may remain for months in the hive 
without detriment; and even taking them 
out of the cellar to give them a flight, in 
pleasant weather in the middle of the win- 
ter, | believe is now mostly abandoned. 
Some of our veterans have decided that, 
even if some colonies are saved by such 
means, in the end it costs more than it 
comes to. Fix them upin the fall, so that 
they will not need any tinkering or care un- 
til ad can be set outdoors in the month of 
April. 





FRAME-SPACING; CARNIOLANS. 

I have experimented a good deal with spacing 
frames. My eight-frame hives are all 12 inches 
wide, inside measure, giving 1% inches to each 
comb from center to center. If bees build brace- 
combs between the combs you may rest assured 
that the combs are too near together. Then I have 
noticed that bees are more liable to swarm when 
the frames are bung too close to each other. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Carniolans. I have rea- 
son to believe that larger bees are raised if the 
combs are placed further apart. My experience 
with Carniolans is, thatthey are not as gentle nor 
as handsome as the Italians; and my advice to al! 
would be, “Stick to the golden Italians till we get 
something better.”’ W. P. TAYLOR. 

St. Bernice, Ind., Mar. 10. 


SWEET CLOVER AS A FORAGE AND HONEY PLANT ; 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY FROM J. H. SNYDEK. 

IN GLEANINGS for Mar. 1 you ask for facts in re- 
gard to sweet clover for hay. | lived for three years 
on my father-in-law’s farm at American Fork City, 
Utah. While there I cut and put up for hay sever- 
al tons each year, the whole crop of hay on the 
farm amounting to about 300 tons. We had red- 
top, timothy, and all kinds of wild hay. You could 
turn the horses into the stack yard, and they would 
pick out the sweet clover in preference to ail the 
rest; and the cows seemed to like it about as well 
asany. My brother-in-law has been feeding it to 
horses and cattle all winter—not range stock, but 
livery-stable horses that have been used to the best 
of feed, and he says they like the sweet clover as 
well as they do the lucern (we call it lucern here, 
not alfalfa). In putting it up for hay, according to 
my experience I would not cut it until well in 
bloom, because it is so rank and hard to cure if cut 
too young. Let it get full grown or in full bloom, 
and rake it soon after cutting. As for pasture, | 
consider it very good for a mixture. There are 
hundreds of acres of it around me. It seems to 
thrive best along the banks of streams where there 
is an occasional overflow for a short time. My Jer- 
sey cow lived on sweet clover principally, from 
May till frost killed it, which was pretty late this 
season; in fact, it was the last thing the bees work- 
ed on last fall. As for honey, well, ask Bro. Root. 
He sampled it while here. 

DON’T LIKE THE FIXED DISTANCES. 

Almost the first hives 1 bought had top-bars at 
fixed distances. They were 1\ inches wide, with a 
slot cut out of one side, something similar to a sec- 
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tion box, only the slot was made about , deep, so 
that the top-bar was something like this, and 4 in. 


a geenien, Sone 


thick. I notice we have fewer brace-combs on these 
bars than any I have used; but I don’t like the fixed 
distances. J. H. SNIDER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 12. 

| am well aware, friend S., that you have 
excellent hay from sweet clover in the vi- 
cinity of Salt Lake City; but is not the 
clover somewhat different there, on account 
of the alkaline nature of the soil, from what 
itis with us? We are very glad indeed to 
get your testimony ; and I will try this year 
to cut some sweet clover while in blossom. 
My experiments heretofore have been with 
the plant long before blossoming. I do not 
believe, however, that sweet clover can be 
made to flourish here as it does with you.— 
lam inelined to think that 99 bee-keepers 
out of every 100 will say as you do, that they 
do not like fixed distances for frames. 











DYSENTERY AND SOURED HONEY IN BOX HIVES. 

1 received your A BC some time ago, and have 
perused it well. I wonder, after reading it, how 
any man who has but afew colonies can get along 
without it. | was reading this morning on ‘* Dis- 
eases Of Bees.” I have lost some from bee-dysen- 
tery. I have the old-fashioned box hives. I took 
the honey out after the bees were all dead, and [ 
found, by examination, that half the combs were 
not capped over, and the cold weather had frozen 
ice over thecombs. The steam caused by the bees’ 
breath occasioned this. A warm spell set in and 
melted the ice, and it ran into those uncapped cells 
and soured the honey and gave the bees the dysen- 
tery. This is my opinion. 

I am glad you have lived down all the saloons 
near you. May God speed the day when there will 
not be left in this fair land of ours one rum-shop to 
sell this liquid damnation. 

Very affectionately your co-worker in Christ, 

Asbury, Pa., Mar. 8. Eu1 ROBBINS. 

| think your deductions are correct, friend 
R.. and we had much the same state of af- 
fairs when we used to be troubled with dys- 
entery. For some reason, however, we have 
seen very little of it of late years. 


CUSTOMERS, AND 7-TO-THE-FOOT SKCTIONS. 

It has for some time been a question in my mind 
a8 to what is the best width of section to use. I be- 
lieve we have straighter combs built when we use 
those 7 to the foot, open all around; but the trouble 
is, the customers seem to be under the impression 
that, when they buy a section of honey, they are to 
have a pound; and they are go often called a pound 
section, that, while we may not say there is a full 
weight, I fear some may think they are being de- 
ceived. I should like to hear what sized section 
our leading bee-keepers think is best to use. 

\LFALFA, AND NECESSARY CONDITIONS FOR 
GROWTH AND HONEY. 

I should like to have any one who is contemplat- 
ing sowing alfalfa for bee-pasture consider the fact 
that it is necessary to have very hot sunny weather 
to bring out the honey. I know of but one small 
patch; and the man who has this says the bees do 
not work on it much. Although I have not tried it, 
I believe alsike is much better in this latitude, ag 
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the bees work on it a great deal. Much of the time 
my field seems to be just alive with bees. 

Linn, Kan., Feb. 20. J.T. VAN PETTEN. 

Friend V., 1 do not think that anybody 
can consistently complain because sections 
do not weigh afull pound, when they are 
sold by the pound and not by the piece. This 
matter has been pretty thoroughly discussed 
at conventions, and the general verdict 
seemed to be that the great world at large is 
better pleased with less than a pound than 
with more. For instance: A customer asks 
the price of honey. You tell him 18 cts. per 
lb. Now, if the one-pound section handed 
out to him costs less than 18 cts. he will not 
stop to ask questions, nor will he complain. 
If you tell him honey is 18 cents per cnn 
and he takes a pound section and is charged 
20 cents, it requires a good deal more talk to 
make him feel satisfied than the other way. 


RACES OF BEES ; HOW FAR APART TO KEEP PURE. 
How far apart must the different races of bees 
be kept to be sure of the queens mating purely? 
One bee-keeper and queen-raiser with whom I have 
had some dealing, says they will not mix if 80 rods 
apart, which [ think is a grave mistake, if one isin 
the queen-business. G.S. WHEELER. 

New Ipswich, N. H., Feb. 21. 

Friend W., the talk about “ rods”’ in the 
matter mentioned is an absurdity. To pre- 
vent bees from mixing they must be separat- 
ed nearly twice the bees’ flight—that is, if 
you want to be absolutely certain about it, 
and that would mean not less than five or 
six miles. Most queen-breeders, however, 
Manage in amuch cheaper way than mov- 
ing the bees to such a locality. If there are 
black drones within half a mile of you, 
raise so many Italian drones that you have 
a hundred to one of the black ones, and you 
will not have much trouble with hybrids. 








SPREADING BROOD IN THE SPRING A SUCCESS. 

On page 93, Feb. 1, Mrs. L. Harrison takes Mr. 
Doolittle to task for his advice to spread the brood 
in the spring for the purpose of producing strong 
stocks, and Mrs. H. tells us that it proved tobea 
total loss, and she therein owns up that she did not 
strictly adhere to the Doolittle method. Now, 
right here I wish to go on record as saying that 
there is no let-alone method or any other method 
in practical use at the present day, or ever has 
been, that will produce the working force or 
strength of colony that the Doolittle contracting 
and gradual expanding method does. I have tried 
it faithfully since 1878, making 12 seasons, and not 
with a few picked colonies, but I have used dozens, 
and in the same yards with the let-alone method, 
and the Doolittle method is sure and wins every 
time. The time that I begin spreading brood 
varies from the 13th to the 20th of March, and there 
are dozens of persons who can vouch for the rea- 
son why I often have bees working in the sections 
on Decoration day. May 30, building comb. I defy 
any man to obtain the same strength of colony by 
any other method; and it pays, too, because I have 
two good strong colonies to run full blast on the 
basswood and sumac. Doolittle has very often cau- 
tioned against spreading the brood too fast. I ad- 
vise all to start early, contract close, and let the 
first lot of brood replace the old wintered bees, be- 
cause, if you count on the use of the old bees for 
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more than their equivalent number of young ones, 
you will be disappointed. 
AUTOMATIC SWARMING. 

The article on page 133, Feb. 15, the principle of it 
has been used for years, and was in practice before 
Doolittle or I kept bees, perhaps before we were 
born. The Ohio Combination hive, built away back 
in the fifties, was just that thing exactly, and Mr. 
Phelps, in his book, published prior to 1865, and sold 
with the Combination hive, calls this method of 
placing hives side by side, the ** Subtended ” sys- 
tem. There were no less than five different makers 
of hives of the Subtended system, prior to 1867, 
that I know of, and have seen and used. Phelps al- 
so describes two other systems, the super and the 
Nadair systems, and some of these hives are still in 
existence, one of which I know of, that is 47 years 
old, and is now in use. Its super parts are Jess than 
4 inches deep and 4in number; 80 you see, Mr. Doo- 
little, that your questioner is only waking up the 
sleeping past. From what I have seen of the Sub- 
tended system for the past 30 years, there is no rea- 
son why it can not be made practical; but I do say, 
that tests have given evidence that it is not profita- 
ble; and to the readers of GLEANINGS I wish to say 
that the Subtended system has been used here in 
Connecticut to the obliteration of whole apiaries; 
so, go slow and don’t fuss with very much. I have 
tried it to my sorrow. Furthermore, H. D. Davis 
& Co., Brantford, Vt., are out with a circular ofa 
patent hive, to stand the brood-chamber on end for 
wintering. That has been in practice away back 
into the seventies. His sections are held in cases 
long in use, and the most if not all of his combina- 
tions are now in many apiaries, giving another 
phase of original (7) inventions miles apart, for 
some one to fight over and pay lawyers’ fees. 


H L. JEFFREY. 
New Milford, Ct., March 3, 1890. 





PUTTING BEES IN AND TAKING THEM 
CLAMPS; Huw TO DO IT. 
Would you please let me know how a person can 

manage his bees in the fall, also in the spring, when 

putting them in and taking them out of clamps, so 
that the bees will not get lost on account of the 
hive being moved? I find if I clamp mine early in 
the fall, and leave theminthe clamp until latein 
the spring as I should, so as to escape spring dwin- 
diing, then move them, many of the bees get lost. 
Post Perry, Ont., Can., Feb. 16. C. J. PEARSE. 
We infer from the above that friend P. 
has in mindaclamp made by moving the 
hives close together, and permitting the 
bees to fly while in the clamp. In that case 
there is no remedy that ! know of, and his 
trouble is the principal objection to clamps 
made in that way. The bees will be con- 
fused when you move them up close togeth- 
er, and again when you set them apart 
in the spring. There are some who have 
a this plan, notwithstanding, but I 
velieve the arrangement is mostly aban- 
duned. 


OUT OF 


HONEY FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

As friend Dadant stated in GLEANINGS, Feb. 15, 
page 130, that honey is hard on dyspeptics, I thought 
I might give some of my experience in regard to 
honey as food for persons affected with indigestion. 
I had been bothered with indigestion for ten years 
before | had any thing to do with bees or honey, 
searcely ever tasting honey; and when I first be- 
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gan in the bee-business, honey would sometimes 
hurt my stomach, but not seriously, and I kept 
right on eating it, and have been eating it for twen- 
ty years. I have eaten more this winter than usual, 
and my digestion is better than it was twenty-five 
years ago. I have eaten extracted honey almost 
altogether, though, so I think honey agrees with me 
better than sugar we get at the stores. Friend 
Root, have you tried heating the honey to the boil- 
ing-point before eating? If not, try that, though 
there are people who can’t stand honey in any form. 
But that does not prove it unfit for dyspeptics in 
general. That is for each to decide for himself, 
and not take anybody's word for it. Sometimes it 
is the comb that gives or causes pain, and such can 
eat extracted honey; and if that gives trouble, heat 
it; and if they are still troubled, I don’t know what 
to recommend unless it is to stop eating it. 

Bedford, Iowa, Feb. 26. J. 8. WILLARD. 
GETTING BEE-SUPPLIES MADE AT LOCAL 

MILLS, AND THE RESULT. 

I received my goods a few days ago, that you 
shipped Feb. 17. They were delayed on the road 
nearly two weeks, but I generally get them in three 
or four days. On opening them I found them well 
packed, and every piece ordered, ard every thing 
of first-class work. I am a man of small means, 
and I go just as far asI think my money will per- 
mit. It does me good to pay for goods that are first 
class; but I should hate to pay for inferior or un- 
serviceable goods. Now, just this one time I tried 
a carpenter here, who has a regular shop (horse- 
power) with, as he says, all necessary machinery. 
Sol figured and found out I could save a couple of 
dollars by having him cut me out the bodies of 
twenty hives, tops and bottoms, and the two dol- 
lars saved would pay for what I had to order from 
you. Well, I have the goods from him, and the 
goods from you; andItell you,if the good Lord 
will forgive me this time I shall order all I need aft- 
er this from A. I. Root, for I had an awful time 
putting the home-made bodies together; and as to 
your chaff hive I sent for, I gave it to my wife, as it 
was the only one I have; but they are so neat and 
grand I expect to adopt them as fast asT can. | as- 
sure you it does me good to see a man in 80 large a 
business so full of God’s work; and I only wish | 
had as much of his work in my heart and soul. 
Please print this letter so the world can see what 
your customers in Central Illinois think of A. I. 
Root. R. 8. JOSEPH. 

Litchfield, Il)., Mar. 5. 


Friend J., lam exceedingly glad that you 
have found every thing all right so far from 
A. I. Root; but [ want you to scrape up pa- 
tience for the time in the future when it 
will not be all right. And I wish you to 
have a little more charity for your planing- 
mill man. Witha little showing and a lit- 
tle more pains he will probably make your 
hives just as well as wecan. You onght to 
be with him and stand by him when he 
makes the first lot; also have on hand some 
— of our own work to compare wit! 

is. 


PLANING- 


WHAT SHALL A CHRISTIAN DO IN REGARD TO 
BUYING AND SELLING ON SUNDAY? 
I have been trying to find in GLEANINGS, from 
the experience of others, what occupation to com- 
bine with bee-keeping. Since reading your conve’ 
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sation with{Gov. Hoard, at Madison, I think I have 
foundit. I live near enough to town to sell nearly 
ajlthe milk 1 can get from eight or ten cows; but 
there is one point about it I want to ask your ad- 
vice on; that is, if I sell my milk my customers in 
town who can not keep a cow will want their milk 
just tbe same on Sunday as they do on any other 
day, and the cows have to be fed and milked just 
thesame. Some of the mothers have babies that 
need fresh milk twice aday. Will it be breaking 
the Sabbath, or violating God’s law to deliver milk 
onthat day? The laws of our State permit it as 
necessary labor. . A. R. JONES. 

Lebanon, Mo., Feb. 17. 

Friend J., you have struck on one of the 
hard problems. I know of some who sell 
milk who do not take it around on Sunday ; 
and there are many Christian people who 
refuse to buy milk on the Sabbath day. 
Now, if you could find enough such custom- 
eis for all your milk, that is what I would 
advise. Where there are babies that need 
fresh milk during the hot weather, if it were 
myself I should prefer to carry it to them 
without charge. If you make the mattera 
subject of prayer, and try to be guided by 
the Holy Spirit, lam sure it will prompt 
you yight. Iam very glad, dear brother, to 
have you come to me with such a question, 
uot because [ feel that Iam able to answer 
itthe best way. but because it indicates a 
desire to serve God and your fellow-men in 
the best way. 

CAKE IN QUOTING SCRIPTURE ; REMEMBERING THE 
SABBATH, ETC. 
Dear Bro. Root:—Referring to Our Homes text in 


last issue, I notice you make, and argue from, a 
misquotation (a quite common error). The word 
“weary’’ does not occur in the passage chosen. 
You quote it properly toward the last, but that does 
not atone for the prominent position given the 
error. I subscribed recently for GLEANINGS, pure- 
ly for these talks, ten years having elapsed since I 
took it asa matter of business; and I must say 1 
was painfully surprised, that, after your being ina 
focus of light, as it were, s0 many years, you could, 
with so little disturbance of conscience, resort to 
the street-cars in Chicago uponarecent Sabbath. 
It seems to me that no one can carefully read God’s 
word through, noting the multitudinous expressions 
of our Father's will with relation to bis day, and the 
fact that, among the commandments, more words 
are given to the fourth than any other, without 
concluding that upon this day the earning capacity 
ofthe world, so far as it relates to temporal mat- 
ters, is to cease and for one day live by faith; and to 
picuse Our Father, we are to deny ourselves for the 
sake of the day he holds so dear. If street and 
railroad cars should not run, it seems that Chris- 
Uans can only treat them asif they did not. But I 
have no time to go further, although, of course, 
much might be said. You are sincere, your pur- 
poses are good, and God is using you, as I believe, 
for (he enlightenment and comfort of many; but I 
fell ike saying what I have. R. B, KINSEY. 
Reading, Pa., Feb. 18. 

Dear brother, I thank you for your kind 
way of pointing out our carelessness, and 
we will try hard to quote Scripture correctly 
liereafter. But still we trust we did not 
‘lo ate the plain teaching of the Bible ; for 
in Jeremiah 31:25 we read that God says, 


in speaking of the blessings that should 
come through Christ, *‘ I have satisfied the 
weary soul, and I have replenished ever 

sorrowful soul.’’—In regard to the Sabbat 

day, I thank you for the suggestion you 
make; and I believe I fully agree with you. 
My conscience troubled me every minute of 
that ride on the street-car, and I don’t be- 
lieve I shall use street-cars again. The ride, 
however, gave me a new light on the sub- 
a I suppesed street-cars were used, at 
east largely, by those attending church. I 
found, however, that the conductor could 
not tell me where Plymouth Church was, nor 
could any of his numerous passengers ; and 
when the car passed near by the entrance of 
the church, not one on that loaded car got 
off except myself. I do not wish to dictate 
aline of conduct for others; but the next 
time, I think I shall look up achurch near 
by, before Sunday comes, and avoid, as you 
suggest, traffic of all kinds on the Sabbath. 


BEES WINTERING OVER, HANGING ON A BUSH. 

A friend of mine has found quite a curiosity in 
the shape of aswarm of bees hanging on a bush, 
where they have built combs two feet or more long, 
and have wintered out in the open air, and are at 
work getting honey and pollen now. They are in 
an old field near the Mississippi River, which is on 
arampage now. They were pulling a skiff through 
the old field in the overflow when they found the 
bees. The bees are about4feet from the water, 
and are in danger of being overflowed. The same 
man found aswarm last fall, hanging under a log 
in a drift-sack in the Missouri, and he got 20 or 30 
lbs. of nice honey. The winter has been very mild. 
Our fruit-trees are in full leaf, and agreat many 
forest-trees are in full bloom. 

By the way, here in the bottoms, where the acorns 
and seed drift together, there are millions of little 
trees, from a foot high up—oak, pecan, ash, syca- 
more, and various others. Now, could these trees 
not be used to great advantage by our friends in 
the treeless portions of the United States? If they 
could be used, the supply is unlimited, and I should 
be glad to take them up and send them to parties 
wishing to plant trees. If you think they would 
sell, let me know and I will put an advertisement 
in GLEANINGS. W. MCLINDEN. 

Gaines Landing, Ark., Feb. 22. 

Friend M., we have many cases like the 
one you mention. Not only down in Ar- 
kansas, but even here in Ohio, during mild 
winters, bees sometimes winter without any 
hive at all. In California, and other dis- 
tricts where the rain is limited. it is quite 
common.—The above notice will tell you 
whether or not it w'll pay vou to advertise. 


THE WINTER IN CALIFORNIA, 

This has been the worst winter known in Califor- 
nia fora great many years. Snow has fallen to the 
depth of 40 feet on the summits of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, and at present writing it is still snowing. 
Generally a rainy season here furetells a good hon- 
ey crop, 80 we must be going to have a good crop 
the coming season. I noticed here at Placerville 
this morning, almond-trees in bloom, all covered 
with snow. If there would be a few days warm 
weather, the peach-trees would be in blgom, as they 
generally bloom here by the middle of February. 

Placerville, Cal, Feb 17. S. L. WATKINS. 
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ALABAMA AND ITS HONEY-PRODUCING-PLANTS, ETC. 

Some of the friends who read GLEANINGS wish to 
hear from a point further south than Tennessee. 
We have 130 colonies of Italian bees on the summer 
stands. Weincreased them in 1889 to 14 colonies, 
and secured 50 lbs. per colony, mostly extracted. 
The bees are bringingin big loads of nectar from 
various flora, but the principal source is titi bloom. 
Titi is an evergreen. It blooms when 4 to 5 feet 
high, but grows toa height of 20 feet, and 60 per 
cent of our honey was from it last year. The ex- 
tracted honey sold at 10 cts. per lb.; comb in 1-lb. 
sections, 15 cts. Bees have been on the wing nearly 
every day this winter, if winter you may please to 
call it. Only one morning, Nov. 18, 1889, my ther- 
mometer registered 32°. Last year’s foliage has not 
all been cut from the peach, pear, plum, quince, 
and apple trees. The apple-tree (one of them) has 
young growth 8inches long; the elder, 25 inches; 
strawberries and plums (Japan) are ripe. The 
truckers are shipping garden vegetables north by 
the carload. My beautiful roses are in bloom every 
month in the year. Young bees are fiying. I had 
young drones flying on the jth of January. I 
should be glad to see some of the friends who suf- 
fer with the cold and hunger outin Dakota down 
here. I tried Northwestern Texas, but the little 
blizzards and dry spells were far from being agreea- 
ble, and I came here. The climate and the good 
people who live in Alabama are all right. 

Whistler, Ala., Feb. 14. A. M. HOYLE. 


HOW TO SELL BUTTER AND HONEY AT GOOD 
PRICES. 

Friend Root:—There is one thing [do not think 
you can agitate too much; and that is, to educate 
the producers of our couatry to sell their produce 
to the consumers as much as possible themselves. 
I think they will be surprised at what they will 
learn and can do by having a good article that will 
please their customers—that is, if they have the 
Christian spirit, and love their neighbors as they 
ought. 

Two years ago my wife andI were making gilt- 
edge butter, but could get only 12 cents per pound 
for it, at the store. We thought it did not pay to 
make butter at that price,so I said to my wife, 
“Why not take some samples and find some private 
customers for our butter?’’ We did so, and secured 
three who would take such butter as we were mak- 
ing, and pay 15 cents per |b. forit. We took pains, 
and made nice clean sweet butter, and salted it to 
suit each one’s taste. The result was, when winter 
came we got 22 cents per lb., and we could not sup- 
ply the demand at that. Now, this will apply to 
honey, berries, and other produce. Have a good 
article, put it up in a neat clean package, with 
good weight or measure; and if you are pleasant 
and accommodating, and try to please your custo- 
mers, success is certain. I know this to be so, for I 
have sold small fruit in our city of Columbus for 
the past 12 years, as well as honey and vegetables, 
and Ican sell just as much now as at first. But 
whoever goes to peddling must make up his mind to 
work as hard or harder than if he were hoeing corn. 

Columbus, Wis., Mar. 10. R. B. KIppDER. 


A HONEY PICNIC. 
Rambler's way of raising honey reminds me of a 
way by which we succeeded in raising about forty 
pounds last September. We invited the Sunday- 


school children to come to our place and havea 
honey picnic one Saturday afternoon. Thirty of 
them came; and after playing at various games 
until they were hungry they were invited to the 
tables. The tables were set ina nice shady place 
and were well supplied with bread, butter, cake, 
honey (both comb and extracted), and milk for 
them to drink. ,It was avery pretty sight to see 
them enjoy their lunch as well as their play. There 
is but one family among them that have honey to 
eat at home. After playing an hour longer they 
were each given a nice section of honey, put up in 
paper cartons, with labels, to take home. We all 
enjoyed this way of “ raising’’ honey so much that 
we have decided that the honey picnic shall be an 
annual gathering as long as we have fair crops of 
honey. A.C. BUGBEE. 
Lochiel, Ind., Feb. 13. 


THE QUEEN. 


1 pave some beautiful lines written by our village 
poet, a eulogy on the queen, written at my request 
this winter, to help me out on a lecture or bee-talk 
that I gave for the benefit of our Sunday-school. | 
was 80 wrought up with the beauty and majesty of 
the queen in writing about her that I could not ex- 
press myself in terms as suitable as I thought she 
deserved, so I called upon bim to help me out, and 
this is the way he has done it. T. O. PEEt. 

Arlington, N. J., Mar. 6. 


The following is the poem : 


On a throne of gold-—ay, purer far 

Than light of sun or moon or star, 

1 hold my reign, with royal Sway, 

Over my subjecte, day by day. 

My hive, a tiny, busy world, 

Where labor’s flag is never furled. 

A lesson to the earth I teach, 

Perfect beyond all human speech. 

When spring, with all its luscious sweets, 

Ladens the air; when summer greets 

The earth with larges of delight, 

Then do [ reign with glorious might, 

Queen of my own enchanted sphere, 

Ruling my subjects far and near. 

There are “ workers’ in our busy land, 

And “ drones.’’ They’re seen on every hand: 

But a lesson from the busy bee 

The outside world may jearn from me: 

That in labor there is sweetest zest; 

That the fruits of toil are still the best. 
JOHN KEYNTON. 


Pretty well done for your village poet, 
friend P. I should have enjoyed being pres 
ent with the rest of your Sunday-schocl. 





HOW WE FIX OUR L. HIVES TO MOVE THEM. 


In the spring of 1886 we moved 24 colonies in our 
quadruple hives 8 miles, over some very rough 
roads, on a lumber wagon, with no springs, and we 
did not break a comb nor injure the bees in the 
least. We use wooden frames made out of %x*s 
lumber, 8 frames to the hive. When the frames are 
in the hive there is a % space above the frames at 
the top edge of the hive. Now, to secure the frames 
so they would not slide together we cut a piece of 
frame stuff just long enough to go across the 
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frames. We cleaned off the frames on top of each 
end, and laid one of those pieces flatwise across the 
ends of the frames, and nailed with 3-penny wire 
nails down through the piece and frames into the 
wooden rabbets that the frames rest on, putting 
three nails into each piece-—one at each end and 
one in the middle. We could have put one nail into 
each frame if we had chosen, then the frames could 
not move, as the piece nailed on top holds them 
firm. This way of fastening will not cost a cent, as 
the pieces of frame stuff can be used after to make 
framesof. Itis avery easy thing to pry up the 
pieces and take them out, after we have the bees 
moved, and then we have no staples to be in the 
way when we are handling the frames. As for 
spacers in the hanging frames, I don't want any. 
Ican, with my eyes and fingers, space them ina 
quarter of a minute, very nearly as true and even 
as can be done with a measure. EK FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Feb. 5. 


OUR QUESTION- Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sentin for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘For Our question-Box ed 











(JUESTION 158.—I have two out-apiaries, three and 
five miles apart respectively, from my yard. Would it 
be cheaper for me to keep a horse and wagon the year 
round, or hire a livery during that part of the year 
when I need to visit the apiary or heel sections, supers, 
éte., back and forth? 

Keep a horse and wagon. 


Wisconsin. 8S. W. GEO. GRIMM. 


If that is all the use you have fora horse and 
wagon, bire them. 


Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


I believe I would have the horse. They are con- 
venient at all seasons. 


Michigan. C. A. J. COOK. 


Probably the livery, if not too high priced, if you 
bave no use for the horse for any other purpose. 
New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I suspect that would depend much upon how you 
are situated. For meitis much cheaper to keep 
the rig myself. 

llinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 

Knowing your surroundings and conditions, you 
ought to be able to answer that question better 
than any one else. 

Illinois, Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


It seems to me that the owner of three apiaries 


would need and could afford to keep a horse the 
year round, 
Iiinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


That depends upon the cost of the livery and the 
cost of keeping a horse in your place, and the way 
in which you work your bees, etc. 


New York. C. P. H. ELwoop. 


That depends upon how often the inquirer visits 
his apiaries, and what the expense of hiring a livery 
‘is. With me it is cheaper to keep a team; and very 
much more pleasant. 


Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 
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This can be answered only by one who knows the 
local circumstances. 
Cuba. O. O. POPPLETON. 


With our management and hives, and if we had 
no other use for a horse, we should prefer to hire a 
horse and a buggy or wagon. 


Illinois. N. W. DaADANT & SON. 


It depends on how much the horse may do during 
the rest of the year to help pay his board. I guess 
it will be safer for you to answer this question for 
yourself. 


Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


If you have no other use for the wagon and horse, 
I have no doubt it would be much cheaper to hire, 
asahorse must be fed and attended to; and no 
doubt that the cost of his keeping during the winter 
only will more than exceed the rent. 

Louisiana. E.C. P. L. VIALLON. 


Sometimes a horse and wagon can be secured for 
a part of the time on very favorable terms, and 
sometimes it can not. Let the good brother inquire 
and see what he can do. On general principles, I 
think he will oftener find it cheaper to own his rig 
than to hire it. 

Ohio. N. W. 


Perhaps a bargain could be made with a livery 
for the season that would enable you to hire a 
horse cheaper than you can keep one. There would 
be this disadvantage—you would have to get ac- 
quainted with a new horse nearly every time. You 
might get a kicker or a baulker. So, taking it all in 
all, I would keep a horse the year round. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 


E. E. HASTY. 


I should say, hire a horse and wagon if you have 
no other use for the team. We keep two horses of 
our own, and all the wagons we want to use. But 
we have eleven acres of land to work in smal! fruit, 
etc. We hire an extra team about a month when 
we are extracting honey, at a cost of $1.50 per day, 
and feed the team, which is much cheaper than to 
own the extra team, and feed and care for them 
the whole year. 


Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 


I have tried both ways. I found it very difficult 
to manage my bees in out-apiaries without a horse 
at my own control, that [could command at a mo- 
ment’s warning. The most clean money I ever 
made in bees was when I rented a place to live and 
keep the bees for $100 per year. I kept 100 stocks 
in the one place. My advice is, to hesitate before 
establishing an out-apiary and increasing expenses. 

Connecticut. S. W. L. C. Root. 


You are the man to solve this problem. Find out 
what the liveries will cost you, then figure the other 
side—cost of wagon, horse, harness, and feed, and 
the probable time that they will last. You may de- 
cide that it is cheaper to hire; but most bee-keepers 
have uses for their horses, other than going back 
and forth to their apiaries. I hitch mine up almost 
daily (Sundays not excepted), and like to pull the 
lines over good ones that can go faster than I can. 

Wisconsin. 8. W. 8S. 1. FREEBORN. 


Every thing depends upon your circumstances. 
If I were in your piace, and hadasmali farm, and 
could get a cheap pasture and a good barn, or room 
to build one, and had a wife or daughter who liked 
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riding, and if I liked to ride myself (and I do), I 
would get a horse, surely. But, on the other hand, 
if ran a newspaper and advertised for a livery 
stable, and could not get my pay in any other 
way, and had no place to keep a horse, and my wife 
hated the pesky thing, and I did not care to ride, 
I believe I would hire a livery, wouldn’t you? I 
wouldn’t place an out-apiary so near as three miles 
to another; nothing less than four, and six miles 
preferred. 

Michigan. 8. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

The above has been answered so fully 
that there is little to add, and friend Hed- 
don gives the final summing-up in his pe- 
culiar, terse, and quaint manner. For my 
— unless My means were exceedingly 
imited I would have a horse and buggy of 
some sort, and then I would make ita study 
to find something for the horse to do during 
the rest of the year, so as to make him pay 
for his feed. For some time we have been 
keeping three horses here at the Home of 
the Honey-bees ; and when the weather will 
permit [ make it as much a part of the busi- 
ness to hunt up work for the horses as for 
the men and boys. In fact, we have a reg- 
ular table of prices, something like this: 
One horse, wagon, and driver, 25 cents an 
hour, for less than 10 hours; over 10 hours, 
20 cents ; two horses and driver, including 
the use of any of our farming tools, 35 
cents per hour; 10 hours or over, 30 cents 
per hour. In this way we manage to keep 
the horses busy about every day if the 
weather permits. During the present sea- 
son we shall have four horses, including the 
pony. The pony, however, belongs to the 
women-folks, with the understanding that 
they are to have him whenever they want 
him, no matter about the business. When 
they do not want him we can work him as 
circumstances may require. 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








That art on which a thousand millions of men are dependent 
for their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
their daily toil, must be the most important of all—the parent 
and precursor of all other arts. In every country, then, and at 
every period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
rational practice of this art is founded ought to have command- 
ed the principal attention of the greatest minds 

James F. W. JOHNSTON. 








OUTDOOR GARDENING FOR 1890. 


At one time in February we were just 
about planting our peas, but it rained, and 
made the ground wet; and from that time 
on, through the whole month of March there 
has not been a time when the soil and 
weather were suitable for planting. This 
second day of April it came out quite warm 
and summery; but as there wasa heavy frost 
last night, we could not find ground in fit 
condition to receive seed, except the south 
side of some ridges left where the new Rose 
celery grew last year. It made such a tre- 
mendous growth that the ridges were nearly 
two feet high ; and after the celery was taken 
out they stood all winter, high enough to be 
free from the wet. With a wheel-hoe we 
made a shallow furrow on the south side, 
near the top of the ridge, and the ground was 
as mellow and warm under the Aprilsunas 


one could ask—that is, if we did not go down 
more than two or three inches. We planted 
both Alaska and American Wonder; and the 
ground raked up so nice and mellow, when 
we got through we put in Eclipse beets, 
Scarlet Globe radish, Silver King and White 
Victoria onions, so we bave got some out- 
door gardening under way after all. Some 
American Wonder peas on the south side 
of our brick buildings are now about two 
inches high; but they have been frozen and 
thawed so many times during March that 
they look rather sorrowful. A gocd many 
other plants—spinach, corn salad, etc., that 
stood the winter with ep ged little 
injury, have been a good deal injured by 
frost during the last week of March. I am 
inclined to think the very best way to start 
early stuff, especially where we have so much 
wet, is to put it on ridges like those left by 
the celery. Of course, we can not do very 
much cultivating among them by horse 
ower; but the very early can be worked by 
1and, especially as not very much of any 
thing is needed for the very first. The main 
crops fit to be cultivated by horse power 
come along in a very few days after. 

April 3—To-day we are having a succes- 
sion of warm April showers. The mys se 
ture is 60,and no wind. Our tomato-plants 
are in pots outdoors in the rain. Sash are 
all raised to the highest notch ; greenhouses 
are opened as wide as possible ; transplanted 
plants in the open air are beginning to smile 
at the biting frosts that have made them 
look so sad and sorrowful. Ihave just asked 
Mr. Weed how much it would be worth if we 
could strip every pane of glass from all our 
greenhouses. He said it would be worth a 
five-dollar bill anyhow, just for this one day. 
You may say that — of ventilation and 
plenty of water will do aboutaswell. Now, 
my experience is that it will not do any such 
thing. A drizzling April shower for several 
hours, with an occasional hour of sunshine, 
is ahead of any watering that man can in- 
vent. Why not go back to the old time-hon- 
ored plan of movable sash, to be lifted on 
and off? Why, it is too much labor. It is 
true, we may not need the sash again for 
days; but it is also true that they may be 
needed in only a few hours. There is no 
remedy, so far as I can see, except a realiza- 
tion 0 ~ particular hobby for months past: 
namely, having our greenhouses arranged 
so that the entire covering can be removed 
in a few minutes, and put back again in 
a few minutes, all to be done by proper 
machinery, and under the control of a single 
individual. Our tomato-plants had com- 
menced to be infested with the green fly. 
know from experience that this April shower 
will cure them completely; that is, where 
they are in potsso we can set them outdoors. 
Those in beds that can not be exposed to rain, 
will have to suffer. Sprinkling them for 
hours together so as to imitate rain will not 
answer unless there can be an amount of vell- 
tilation almost equivalent to the open alr. 5° 
that they may dry off fast enough to avoid 
the consequences of too much wet. It is @ 
mystery to me why florists and raisers of 
gia cma do not see the matter as ! 
ao. 











OUR HOHE. 


Rejoiceth not in iniguity—I. Cor. 18 :6. 


\ reW evenings ago, before our teachers’ 
meeting opened, I remarked that I had got 
hold of a new and beautiful text. When 
asked what it was, lL repeated the words at 
the head of this talk. 

“ Why,” said our pastor, *‘ you have had 
that before;’’? but when I told them I was 
sure they must be mistaken, one of the teach- 
ers also insisted that it was either the very 
sume text I had afew weeks ago, or remark- 
ably like it. And she added, further, thatit 
was certainly something about iniquity. I 
felt sure | was right; but it was some min- 
utes before I remembered my other text: 
“Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity.’’ Of course, you all remember the 
latter. In that case it was Jesus who hated 
iniquity; but in the text before us, Paul is 
speaking of hyman beings who, if they do 
not really love iniquity, perhaps sometimes 
unconsciously have a fashion of rejoicing, or 
at least seeming to be pleased, when they 
come across iniquity in the acts of their 
friends and ‘** neighbors.”’ Of course, we do 
not rejoice at finding iniquity 1n our own 
hearts—at least I never heard of such a case. 
But I am afraid that even the best of us do, 
too often, harbor thoughts and feelings that 
are at least a little like rejoicing. As an il- 
lustration of rejoicing in iniquity: 

A friend of mine is aschoolteacher. After 
having taught quite successfully in a country 
school he was invited to take a larger school 
ina townnear by. Ido not know whether it 
is always true that there are more bad boys 
in the town than in the country, but it seem- 
ed so in this case; and these boys, embold- 
ened, probably, by their previous experience 
in getting the upper hand of teachers, perse- 
cuted our friend severely. He went to the 
directors about it, and they told him to make 
the boys behave, even if he had to take the 
poker or a stick of wood, and knock them 
down. My friend, however, is a follower of 
Christ, and he told them he did not feel call- 
ed upon to resort to such methods to enforce 
obedience with grown-up young men. The 
boys discovered this, and took advantage of 
What might be called his Quaker principles, 
and overpowered him. Ashe stated it to me 
I told him I believed he erred on the right 
side. The directors, however, thought dif- 
ferently. Instead of expelling the boy who 
took the lead, they told my friend they pre- 
ferred to hire a teacher who would enforce 
obedience. 

Lot us, while we are about it, consider this 
mitter a little, even if we are digressing 
trom the subject of our text. Those who 
real (he papers are aware that it is not un- 
Cominon to have lawsuits grow out of this 
very matter of making bad boys obey the 
teac eratschool. Pupils have been maimed 
ior life, and | do not know but that a few 
have been killed by teachers who felt it in- 
cumbent on them to enforce obedience, even 
‘t they were obliged to use any weapon they 
could get hold of. Which is the better way 
~to ask the directors to take the boy out of 
school, or administer a thrashing that seems 
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the only alternative left, because he was 
never made to mind at home? I suppose 
that circumstances would alter cases; but I 
should very much fear to advise a teacher to 
conquer in that way, for fear that he might 
let his temper get the better of him, or by 
mistake do more injury than he intended to 
do. All things considered, I felt pretty well 
satisfied that my advice was safe, even 
though my friend lost his school by follow- 
ing it. Many teachers have a faculty, or 
have learned by experience, if you choose, to 
enforce obedience without striking a blow, 
something on the principle that I made old 
Charlie step into the thills by simply having 
a piece of lath in my hand. Now for the 
application of our text : 

My friend secured another school, and 
taught it quite successfully. The directors 
of the first school employed another teacher 
who thought he could make the boys mind. 
Of course, my friend was watching anxious- 
ly to see how teacher No. 2 would come out. 
As he is a follower of Christ, he could not 
consistently hope that No. 2 would have 
trouble with the boys. If he did have trouble 
trying to conquer by brute force and main 
strength, would it be wrong for teacher No. 
1 to feel glad just a little? Certainly it 
would, because it would be rejoicing in in- 
pose My friend prayed over it, and 
climbed above the temptation. No doubt 
he said many times in his heart, ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me,Satan. I do not want this teach- 
er to have any trouble, even if I did have 
trouble myself. I honestly hope he will 
succeed with the boys, even though I fail- 
ed.”’ He did all this, but he said it was 
about all that human nature could stand. 
Now, dear friends, have you any like tempt- 
ations? Is ita hard matter for you to go 
through life without any disposition to re- 
joice in iniquity ? 

This disposition te rejoice in iniquity is, 
perhaps, the foundation for the greater part 
of the scandal and uncharitable speaking 
that we have in the world. Somebody who 
has borne a good reputation, and made a 
fair record for years, suddenly does some- 
thing shameful. Thestory of it passes from 
mouth to mouth. It seems as if the greater 
part of the community talk it over as if it 
were not only something funny but pleasant 
to think of. Of course, we say, “Is it pos- 
sible?” and, again, ‘‘Who would have 
thought it, after all the profession he has 
made ?” and still others, a little lower down 
in the scale, add,‘ There is one of your 
pretty Christians; ’ and then somebody else 
says, ‘‘ Well. that is about the way they all 
turn out. The world is fullof hypocrisy ;”’ 
and then somebody adds, ‘‘ Well, 1 do not 
make any profession: and I guess, when 
you get right down to it, it is all a pretense, 
anyhow, and just a kind of game to make 
folks believe they are a little better than 
common people.” 

Did you ever hear any such talk as the 
above, dear friends? Were you ever in any 
sense guilty of rejoicing in iniquity in that 
way? Well, [hope you are not. For one, 
I am guilty in that very line. I do not 
mean that I indulge in any such speeches as 
those quoted last; but I catch myself every 
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little while doing something or saying some- 
thing that is just a little bit in the line of 
rejoicing in iniquity. I am guilty, too, in 
the way of exaggeration when repeating ac- 
counts of the wrong doing of my fellow-men. 
Somehow—I do not know how it is—it 
seems as if I did not mean to do it; and yet 
before I know it, it slips from my tongue. 
It is very natural for me to exaggerate in 
repeating things. When I get to telling a 
story, Satan suggests that a little guessing 
at something Ido not know all about will 
not be out of the way. With the terrible 
tussles I have had with the evil one. and of 
the triumphs that have come, it would seem 
as if | ought to be a pretty fair sort of 
Christian. My friends, I have reformed and 
improved in some directions: but I am al- 
most as bad in some other things as I ever 
was. I told you of a certain sermon a few 
Sundays ago, and of the conflict and final 
triumph over certain worldly matters. 
Well, the next Monday morning I started 
for the factory to take up the duties of the 
day, with a heart full of praise to God, and, 
as I supposed, love for every one. It did not 
seem possible then that there was any thing 
in my heart that could prompt me to rejoice 
in any kind of iniquity. The first person I 
met told me of some wrong doing that 
aroused my indignation. In a moment it 
brought to mind some experience I had had 
with the same individual. Now, there was 
not a particle of need that 1 should say any 
thing about it at all, or oe out a 
worse case against the poor brother under 
discussion; but before 1 knew it I told the 
circumstances to my informant; and just as 
soon as he passed along I discovered that I 
had not only told a truth that need never 
have been told, but I had added a little. 
Now, dear friends. _ might = ap ers that 
my addition would be in the good brother’s 
favor, and a little plea for his better quali- 
ties, but it was not. I felt sad and ashamed 
to think that I had, the very first thing that 
bright new morning, at the beginning of 
another week, been rejoicing over iniquity. 
After the victories of the preceding day, I 
fear I had begun to consider myself just a 
little bit of asaint. I had been repeating 
the verses and the promises to those who 
overcome, and I was one of the “ overcom- 
ing”’ sort—at least I thought I was. But 
now I felt like saying to myself, ‘“* You 
end miserable specimen of a Christian! You 

ave fought a pretty fair battle in one line, 
and Satan has been routed; but in other re- 
spects you are A. J. Root still, and a very 
ordinary, commonplace sort of chap _ too. 
You are the‘‘ same old sixpence,”’ and are 
likely to be to the end of your days; and the 
sooner you get rid of all moonshiny ideas in 
regard to being a saint among a lot of sin- 
ners, the better it will be for you.” 

Once in a while I get on a good streak, 
and take the part of somebody who has 
been assaulted; but sometimes I think that 
my greatest motive in doing this is that I 
may get a little praise by hearing some one 
present say, ‘‘ There, that is just like you. 
You find something good in everybody.” 

A few times I have heard remarks like the 
above; but it came from somebody who did 
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not know me very well—somebody who gen- 
erally sees me with my Sunday clothes on, 
and hears me talk when I feel very pleasant 
and kind. Yes, bad as I am I do have good 
streaks once in a while; but, dear friends, | 
do have bad streaks too; and it seems to 
me as I write to-day, that the very woist 
thing abuvut me now is that old unconguera- 
ble habit of seeming to rejoice just a little 
when somebody shows out something sinful. 
I do not know how it is, for I am sure that, 
as a rule. I do love righteousness and hate in- 
iquity. Yes, in the abstract Lam hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness; but for 
all that it comes natural to have a little 
fun when somebody has exhibited human 
weakness. In the mails yesterday or the 
day before, some good brother wrote to me 
to the effect that he too was rejvicing in hay- 
ing been emancipated from the bondage of a 
cloud that hung over his spiritual progress. 
Said he, ‘*‘ Bro. Root, the whole trouble with 
me was pride; and the biggest part of the 
cloud was the consequences and results of 
pride. I wonder if it is not possible that the 
cloud that darkened your spiritual sky was 
in the same line.’’ 1 guess. dear friends, it 
was; and one reason why it comes so natu- 
ral for me to rejoicein iniquity, is, that I be- 
gin to show off something after this fashion: 

** You see, friends, what a bad and wicked 
world this is. There is wickedness all round 
about us. The greater part of the people 
are corrupt. Now. do you think I would 
have done any thing like that? Why, | 
would no more be guilty of that than any 
thing in the world. I got past such things 
as that years ago.’’ And then I congratu- 
late myself on being a little ahead of the 
rest of the world. 

Now, friends, right here is where the re- 
joicing in iniquity comesin. We getit into 
our heads that we should stand a little high- 
er by holding up prominently the weakness- 
es and delinquencies of others, just in the 
same way that rivals in business matters 
run down each other to exalt. themselves. 
How often the editors of rival papers and 
journals fall into this deplorable sin! They 
watch each other (which is right); and when 
the rival brother makes a blunder it is held 
up and commented on in a way calculated 
to draw a contrast in favor of the writer, 
who, perhaps, without knowing it or think- 
ing of it, gets to rejoicing in iniquity. In 
fact, he often feels tickled to feel that he has 
got hold of something that will rub hard 
on his brother-editor, and put him in a bad 

redicament, if he tries to explain it away. 
fear some of my editorial brethren will 
hardly believe me when I assure them that, 
by speaking well of an opponent, they will 
exalt themselves ten times more than to be 
picking at them. Christian courtesy should 
keep us from holding up to public view 
every human weakness. May God grant 
that the day may soon come when there 
shall be this Christian courtesy among edit: 
ors. Once in awhile somebody sends me & 
communication reflecting on some of the 
other bee-journals. When we tai\ am 
can not give ita place in our columns, i¢ 
sometimes replies that the public good de- 
mands that it be made public. Now, evel 
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if this were true, I should be sadly out of 
place in undertaking to make it public, You 
may say, ‘* How, then, shall community be 
warned?’’?’ Well, I can not answer that; 
but | do feel sure that Jam not the one to 
make publie the shortcomings of some of 
the other bee-journals. One very plain rea- 
son Why I should not undertake it is be- 
cause the world at large will consider me 
an interested party. For this reason alone, 
we should forbear. Christianity demands 
that we be generous toward rivals, even if 
we are generous to nobody else. Beware 
how you undertake any thing that may 
have even the semblance of rejoicing in ini- 
quity. Reply something like this: 

‘* My friend, he is a brother-editor ; and it 
would be in very bad taste, to say the least, 
for me to undertake to right a matter of 
this kind. Even if it were true that the 
matter ought to be righted, Jam not the 
one to do it.” 

There is another sort of rejoicing in ini- 
quity, that comes in the line of collectin 
news for our daily and weekly papers. 
once attended a convention or gathering of 
a county editor and his contributors. He 
gave them some advicein regard to the kind 
of news to look up. Said he in substance: 

* Friends, please let us remember that the 
public are always greedy for any thing sen- 
sational. A case of poisoning, for instance, 
will attract great numbers of readers who 
have not looked at a paper for months ; and 
we get quite a crop of new subscribers when- 
ever any thing of this kind starts out, like 
poison, murder, bank robbery, etc.”’ 

You see how it is that the editor gets into 
away of rejoicing in iniquity. ery soon 
his readers, also, learn to rejoice; and if the 
editor can not give them a dish of scandal, 
or something in that line, once in about so 
often, they complain that the pease is get- 
ting stale and dull,and may they will 
not subscribe. How about the poor victims 
of the poisoning, murder, and scandal? 
How about the inmates who find a place in 
the county jail? Oh! that is a different 
thing; and I assure you, friends, it is a far 
different thing. As I visit the jail week 
after week, and meet one new comer after 
another, and take them by the hand, I al- 
most always find the county paper spread 
out on the table before bim. He has read 
What the cold unfeeling world has to say 
about him, and he gets a glimpse of the es- 
timation in which he is held, and sees how 
people generally look down on him with 
feelings of disgust. To a certain extent that 
isright and proper,1 admit. The way of 
the transgressor is hard, and it ought to be 
hard. I do not believe in screening trans- 
gressors from the law, nor from public opin- 
lon: but, O dear friends, we should take 
care, especially we who profess to be follow- 
ers of Christ Jesus, that we do not in any 
Way or sense rejoice in iniquity. We may 


rejoice that the guilty one is brought to jus- 
tice: but we should think of him with feel- 
ings of sadness and sorrow, and never in 
the line of rejoicing. 

And now, in conclusion, what is the reme- 
dy? What will help us to keep ourselves 
from rejoicing in iniquity ? Let us read a 
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verse or two before and after the text I have 
been considering. Just before the text 
comes my favorite words, ** Thinketh no 
evil;”’ and after the text we read, ‘*‘ But re- 
joiceth in the truth.”’ Let us rejoice. dear 
friends, in the truth as exemplified in Christ 
Jesus—never in iniquity. The next verse 
reads: ‘“‘ Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” hat a contrast is such a spirit! 
Well, now I want to go back to my favor- 
ite chapter, the 6th of Luke, where we find 
a key toitall. Jesus says, ‘‘ But I say unto 
you which hear, Love your enemies ;’’ and 
further on, ** Bless them that curse you, and 
ie for them that pm caged use you.”’ 

f we only have the love of Christ in our 
hearts for all our fellow-men, there will be 
no danger of our rejoicing in any sort of ini- 
quity. A good friend of mine once told me, 
when 1 was a boy, the reason why I could 
not remember, was because [ did not care 
enough about the thing I forgot. I thought 
that was a pretty hard saying; but I was 
obliged to confess, after the experience of 
later years, tbat he was right. And now, 
my friends, the reason why we unconscious- 
ly fall into a way of rejoicing in iniquity is 
because we have not love enough in our 
hearts for humanity round about us. There 
is no use in sammy it or in trying to dis- 
pute it. It is the lack of Christian spirit 
that prompts to all these things. If we 
smile a little, or feel a little bit pleased when 
our friends fall into iniquity, it indicates 
very plainly that we do not love them very 
much. But Jesus says it is not enough to 
love our friends—we must love our enemies. 
‘* What does that mean ?’’ does somebody 
ask? Why, it means that you must rejoice 
at an opportunity of doing them good. 
Well, if we are watching for chances to do 
good, both to friends and enemies, how in 
the world shall we rejoice (even the least 
particle) when either friends or enemies get 
into trouble? It is the old story of loving 
self instead of humanity. Pride comes 
from self-love ; and self-love and _ its legiti- 
mate fruit, pride, is the cause of almost all 
the trouble—yes, even the crime—in this 
world. No wonder that Jesus was so em- 
phatic in that 6th chapter of Luke, in those 
wonderful verses from the 27th to the 46th, 
exhorting people to be liberal, to be above 
things that are selfish and little and mean. 
He says, ‘Do good and lend, hoping for 
nothing again, and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be called the children of 
the Highest.” It requires an effort to rise 
above selfish thoughts and feelings, I know ; 
ong a reward comes right away when we do 
it. 
A few days ago one of our boys came to me, 
after he had got his pay (it was Saturday), 
saying, ‘‘ Mr. Root, I can’t afford to work for 
— any longer for the pay I have been get- 
ing.” 

** All right. my friend,” said I, instantly. 
‘* Let us be friends all the same, shall we 
not? even though you do work for somebody 
else.’”’ His next words were: 

‘*Mr. Root, I have got another job where I 
can get better wages than you have been 
giving me.”’ 
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I replied at once, *‘ Can you? Well, I am 
glad to hear it, for I am always glad to know 
that any of the friends who work here have 
succeeded in doing better than I can afford 
todoby them. I suppose you have, of course, 
a stea y job right along, winter and sum- 
mer?” 

He replied that he had. Then I added, 

‘** That is good ; I am glad of it.” 

Now, this young friend occupied an im- 
portant place, and it is right in our busy 
season, so it was a little hard to spare him ; 
therefore it required something of an effort 
for me to say what I did, and say it truthful- 
4 ; but I felt happy after having said it : and 

am sure I shall never rejoice, even if he 
should be disappointed. In fact, he can have 
his place back again at any time if he chooses 
—that is, while we are as busy as we are 
now. And then think what it is worth, 
dear friends, to have pleasant feelings in- 
stead of unkind ones, between you and your 
fellow-men. when differences of this kind 
come up. Let us ask ourselves the question 
over and over again, ** Am I in any way in 
danger of rejoicing in any sort of iniquity?” 


| WeBacce COLujIN. 











CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have given up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or personal acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, oes he give us his 
pictee that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 

acco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 





ANOTHER FRIEND TAKES THE PLEDGE. 

In reading the Tobacco Column I have decided to 
quit the use of tobacco. Please send me a smoker; 
and if lever use it again I will pay for the smoker. 

Barnard, Mo., Jan. 25. 8S. K. LANDFATHER. 


ANOTHER BROTHER WHO IS REJOICING IN DELIV- 
ERANCE FROM THE SIN OF THE TOBACCO 
HABIT. 

Friend R., as you are aware, I have been a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS for some time. My attention 
was called to the Tobacco Column; and the more I 
read, the more I wanted to read, and the query 
arose in my mind, “Can I be a Christian, and use 
tobacco?”’ Well, I studied about the matter con- 
siderably, and whenever GLEANINGS came to hand, 
the Tobacco Column was the first looked for, to see 
what other people were doing about it. I finally 
concluded that, if other people could quit, so could 
I. On the 13th day of Jan., 1890, the pipe and tobac- 
co went, after using them ever since I was 6 years 
old. Iam 39 now. By the help of my Savior I in- 
tend never to use them again. It was through 
your influence, Bro. R., that I quit. I feel better, 
both in body and mind, since quitting the use of to- 
bacco. I don’t want any smoker, for I have one. 
Hoping you wil! still keep up the strife against to- 
bacco, I am truly yours, A. J. MEREDITH. 

Nettleton, Ark., Mar. 3. 
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May God bless you, dear brother, for your 
kind words, and especially for your full, 
frank testimony, freely given, to be used in 
print forthe benefit and encouragement of 
others who are striving to do likewise. May 
the Lord be praised for such testimony! — 
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Do good to them which hate you.—LUKE 6: 27. 








“A YEAR AMONG THE BEES,’ REDUCED. 
THE publishers of the above, T. G. Newmun & 
Son, of Chicago, have reduced the price of that vai- 
uable and interesting little work from 75 to 50 cents, 
cloth bound. We will furnish it hereafter at that 
price. 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 

AS we expect to close up our forms on the 4th 
day before date of publication, our advertisers must 
getintheir copy or changes of advertisements as 
soon as the Iith and 26th of the month. A few of 
our patrons have been a little late. 








MAKING HONEY-LABELS STICK TO TIN PAILS. 

YEARS ago I decided that the only sure way was 
to have the label go clear around a pail or can. If, 
however, such a label is too expensive, put a band 
of nice-looking paper around the can and slick 
your label toit. Various recipes have been given, 
and perhaps some of them “‘stick.’’ My experience 
is, however, that ‘some if not all are liable to “ let 
go” sooner or later. Washing the tin with an alka 
li, such as saleratus or soda water, so as to remove 
grease, helps materially. Adding honey or sugar 
to the paste, also helps. But where it is going to 
make serious trouble when the label comes off, ! 
believe I should prefer a band of paper going clear 
around. If anybody knows of any thing better, we 
should be very glad to hear from him. 


SENDING GOODS BY EXPRESS THAT MIGHT JUST AS 
WELL GO BY FREIGHT. 

THE amount of money thrown away every day iD 
sending and ordering hive stuff by express, when 
there is no immediate need of it, is appalling. A 
few days ago one of our bee-friends away down in 
Texas died. In order to settle up an account with 
us his good wife sent a foundation-mill, second: 
hand boiler and dipping-boards, 30 or 40 lbs. of wax, 
and other like goods, all by express. The express 
charges alone amounted to over $10.00, while the 
freight would not have been over one-fourth of 
that amount. There was no urgent need of the 
goods at all, and yet no friend or neighbor, or eve 
the express agent, saw fit to voucheafe the inform’ 
tion that such heavy, bulky gccds, are never s€0! 
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by express unless they are wanted u tly by 
some specified time, so that freight be too 
slow. A great many people though 
goods 0. O. D. in the same way and t 
toward the express companies, and pe 
toward the world, just because of t 
knowledge of ordinary business customs. This 
latter is well illustrated by an extract which we 
make from the seed catalogue of our neighbors 
Frank Ford & Son, of Ravenna, as follows: 










it is not good economy, to say the least, to order potatoes 
vent by express if over ‘4 bushel. A good customer ordered 14 
bushels potatoes last spring, sent C. 0. D. to Cincinnati. We 
did as ordered. The potatoes cost him $1.75, and the express 
charges were $1.70. We soon heard from him, saying, * | wish 
to inquire of you if these outrageous express charges are cor- 
rect. Lf they are, Ll want you to mark me off from your list, 


as henceforth I wish nothing further from Frank Ford & Son 
or Wells, Fargo & Co.” The express charges were correct, 
with cost of collection. But the potatoes could have gone by 
freight in two or three days for 40 cents, ora full barrel for 
the same, 

Voral.—If you are not sure what the charges will 
be, ask your express agent totell you beforehand 
what it will cost. Asa general thing he can tell you, 
also, about what it would cost to have the same ar- 
_ ticle sent by freight. A great many times, how- 
ever, there is no Way of sending certain goods of 
siall value without costing more than they are 
worth. Much of the bitterness we have heard 
uttered against the express companies is caused 
by this very lack of forethought, or a sort of heed- 
lessness, in sending off or for goods. 


FOUNDATION WITHOUT DIPPING. 

ONE of our advertisers sends us a beautiful sam- 
ple of brood foundation which he says was made 
from wax without dipping. It was turned out from 
one of our mills. As the wax was quite thick he- 
fore rolling, the cell-walls are deep and beautifully 
filled out. We made some attempt at this years 
ago, but the testimony at that time was that the 
walls made under so great pressure were too hard, 
and were not as readily accepted by the bees. This 
isone reason why the Given foundation works so 
well in the hive—because the wax is simply indent- 
ed. However, it would be nothing strange if we 
should make still greater improvements in founda- 
tion-making, and that, too, in undipped foundation; 
and itis possible that later experiments might re- 
verse or modify the decision arrived at years ago. 


SQUARE CANS VERSUS BARRELS. 

One of our subscribers, having shipped three 
barrels of honey to a commission house a few 
months ago, complained that they had made no re- 
turns. The house gave, as a reason, that the honey 
was in cypress barrels, and such packages are not 
wanted in that market (Philadelphia), and that 
square cans are preferred. While they may not be 
making any extra effort to move off that honey, it 
migtt not be amiss for the extracted-honey men to 
inguire what packages are in demand—square cans 
or barrels, in the market to which they propose 
shipping. Square cans are preferred in most cities. 
All California honey comes in that shape. Remem- 
ber that the 60-lb. tins are just as cheap as the 
wooden receptacles, and they won’t shrink. Old 
secoud-hand barrels are cheaper, but they are lia- 
ble to give a bad taint to the honey. 


DELAY IN FILLING ORDERS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that we added a new 
80 H. P. boiler last fall, and have lately added new 
and heavy machinery to increase our capacity for 
filling orders promptly, business has increased be- 
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yond our anticipations and added facilities. We 
have secured from other manufacturers already 
over a million sections to help us fill orders more 
promptly, still we are somewhat behind, and can 
not make as prompt shipments as we should like. 
We are adding more help wherever we can work 
more in, and hope to fill orders more promptly. 
Some of our best helpers are and have been l/aid off 
fro:n work on account of sickness. We have ship- 
ped, since the first of January, twelve full carloads, 
each consigned to one man or firm, besides a multi- 
tude of smaller orders, most of which are not very 
small; and the run on Dovetailed hives is simply 
marvelous. If you do not get your goods promptly, 
remember we ure doing the best we can, and try to 
have patience. If any one gets tired waiting, re- 
member your money is ready to be returned any 
time you call for it. provided the goods have not 
been shipped when your request comes. 


OUR NEW PRINTING-PRESS. 

It takes just six seconds to print an entire copy 
of GLEANINGS, 8uch as you are now reading, exclu- 
sive of the cover. Not only can it be done in six 
seconds occasionally, but our pressman does it right 
straight along, hour after hour. The sheets are fed 
into the press at the rate of one every three sec- 
onds. This prints one side. The outside is then 
done in the same way. On accountof the slowness 
of the former press we have been unable to print 
fast enough to send a price list to each of our cus- 
tomers once a year. With the new press, however, 
we expect todothis. If you do not get one as oft 
en as once a year, drop us a postal card and we wil 
see that your name is on the list. 


SPECIAL NOVICES. 


A CARLOAD OF DAISY WHEELBARROWS. 


Two years ago we received from the factory a 
carload of over 500 Daisy wheelbarrows, which have 
all been disposed of, and another carload is coming. 
These barrows excite praise and admiration wher- 
ever they go. See ourad. on the cover, for further 
particulars and price. 














PRICE OF LAWN-MOWERS STILL LOWER. 


We call your attention to our advertisement of 
lawn-mowers, on the cover of this number. You 
will notice the price is lower than it was last year, 
yet the quality is not sacrificed. I doubt if you can 
find as good lawn-mowers in the market as the 
Globe, at any price; and when you consider the 
very low price at which they are sold, surely no 
= need be without a good mower who has any use 
or one. 


THE DIBBERN BEE-ESCAPE. 


We have made arrangements with the inventor 
- that we can furnish his escapes at his prices; 
viz.: 

1 bee-escape, mounted in small board, for 


MIN Soa wc Lec acus cw eke aks oe ed bac utul veer x 
1 bee-escape (without board, as above)....... 20 
10 “ te 77 7 “ mere one 1 80 
100 “ i) “ “ “ X 16 50 


When sent by mail add 3c each extra for escape, 
without small board, and 10c extra with. 

1 complete board, large enough to cover 

Dovetailed hive, with two bee-escapes...$ 50 

RRR Rs ORS re er yee rey Pre eee 3 30 
De Nas han Si is Gedkbn cane hier Clase ec akne patience 30 00 

For Simplicity and chaff hives, same price. The 
horizontal cones are made of tinned wire cloth, and 
soldered on to a circle of tin. In the complete 
board they are let into the wood so as to leave no 
projections above or below. We have already test- 
ed them to a limited extent, and find they work sat- 
isfactorily. They will be a great boon in ridding 
supers of bees. 
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BEESWAX WANTED. 


Until further notice we will pay 25c cash, 28 cents 
in trade, for average wax delivered here. This is lc 
per lb. higher than we have been paying. Selling 
price wili be 3lc for average, 35c for selected. 


GRAPEVINES. 


Now is the time for planting; and for immediate 
orders we can furnish strong two-year-old Concord 
vines, in lots of 100, for $4.00. Our regular price in 
the price list is $6.50. We give this low figure, as 
the vines must be moved if not sold soon, 


EARLY PURITAN POTATOES. 


Besides our own stock here of our own raising, 
we have 10 bushels in Crete, Neb. In order to dis- 
pose of them at once we will sell them for $1.25 
per bushel. They are worth here $1.50. We offer 
them for $1.25 on account of the expense of ship- 
ping such bulky goods so far. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


We now have a good stock of maple sugarthat we 
can furnish promptly. Wegrade it the same asin 
former years, at 11 cts. per lb. for No. 1; 10 cts. for 
No. 2; 9 cts. for No. 3, and 8 cts. for No.4; % ct. 
less in 50-lb. lots; 1c. less in barrel lots of 300 lbs. 
The greater part of our stock comes in the two mid- 
die grades, Nos.2and3. We havea limited quanti- 
ty of syrupin I-gallon cans, at $1.10 per gallon; or 
in 10-gallon lots at $1.00. 


IGNOTUM TOMATO SEED. 


There, we have gone and done it again, just as 
we did with the Japanese buckwheat. We have 
paid more for the tomato-seed than we shall in all 
probability ever get back. As we have 15 or 20 lbs. 
of Ignotum seed still remaining on our hands, and 
the season for planting in most localities is pretty 
nearly at an end, for the rest of the season the 
price will be reduced to 50 cents per ounce, or $6.00 
per lb.; ¥ oz., 15 cents. Hundreds of testimonials 
seem to indicate that the world has never seena 
better all-purpose tomato. 


RED RASPBERRIES AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


We have no idea that it will pay to raise red rasp- 
berries alone for honey, but we do think, notwith- 
standing, it would pay about as well to raise them 
for honey alone. as almost any other plant, and 
when we add to this that it usually pays wel) for 
its beautiful fruit, we may call it one of the most 
ot eg 4 honey-plants. For immediate orders, 

efore we commence cultivating them, we will fur- 
nish either the Turner or Cuthbert for $1.25 per 109, 
which is just one-half our usual prices. They can 
be sent by mail at an addition of 25 cts. per 100. 


DOUBLE-TOP BROOD-FRAMES., 


Since the publication of the article on page 204, 
March GLEANINGS, a number have inquired the 
price of the double-top brood frame. 

We will furnish them for 30 cts. per 100 more than 
our regular frames. They may be wired. metal cor- 
nered, or all wood. If you order them already put 
up, the price will be 50 cts. per 100 extra; in flat, 30 
cts. per 100 extra. Where comb-guides are wanted, 
add 20 cts. extra perel00; but we would not advise 
— use of comb-guides with the double-top-bar 

rame. 


VEGETABLE-PLANTS, 


Our three greenhouses are now completely stock- 
ed, as close as the plants can stand, with cabbage, 
lettuce, celery, and tomato plants. A great part of 
the cabbage and lettuce is, however, now in the 
open air. Our boys and girls have got their ar- 
rangements so fixed that the plants are frequently 
in the mail-bags within one hour from the time 
they were taken out of the ground. As fast as the 
letters are opened, the plant orders are put ina 
separate place for me to carry to the boys in the 
greenhouse. Thus you see they catch each train 
as it passes our establishment, within a few hours 
after the order reached us. We havea fullsupply 
of every thing except pepper-plants and cauliflow- 
er. These have acted kind o’ contrary this spring, 
and we have none yet that I call fit to send out. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION MILLS. 


We have the following second-hand foundation 
mills to dispose of: One 10-inch mill for $15.00; has 
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been used almost none. It was made two or three 
years , and, of course,is not equal to a new 
mill ow, but a bargain at the price—$15 1), 
One mill, $11.00. This mill has been used 
consi ; was madea number of years ago. It 
will e fair foundation where you make 
princi your Own use, and are not particu- 
lar a being first class. It is surely worth 
$11.00 to e one. 

We have a second-hand 10-inch dipping-tank, with 
4 boards, that we will sell with either of the above 
for $1.00. One 12-inch Dunham mill. This was origi- 
nally used by Dadant & Son in making their heavy 
brood foundation. It has made about 200 lbs. since 
it left their hands (when it sold for $25 00), and it is 
still in fair condition; will sell for $20.00. 











SAWS THAT NEVER NEED FILLING. 


Ever since we first gave notice of the Star saws, 
some years ago, the blades of which were sold so 
cheap that a new one could be putin cheaper than 
to have a saw filed, there has been an immense 
trade inthem. The Miliers Falls Co. have recently 
got out the saw shown in the cut below, that takes 











a 14-inch blade, and yet the price is only 50 cts.— 
saw, blade, and all. Extra blades cost a dollar a 
dozen; therefore, when your saw needs sbarpen- 
ing it costs less than 10 cts.to havea bright new 
blade, ready for business. And this is not all. 
These Star saw-blades, by some special process, are 
given a higher temper than any thing else in the 
saw line. You can saw a board or a bone, saw off a 
-pipe or a gun-barrel, and all with the same saw. 
he first one I ever saw I carried down into our ma- 
chine shop, gave it toour machinist, and told him 
to see what it was worth. After a few minutes 
trial he asked the price and handed out the money, 
without a word. The truth is, he had never seen 
any thing like it before, for sawing iron and steel. 
The one we picture is made a specialty, to be hung 
up in the kitchen: and I rather think, my friend, 
you can not make your wife a better present than 
to get her one of these saws, to hang up in her 
kitchen. If you behave yourself, may be she will 
lend it to you occasionally; but, be sure to bring it 
back when you are done with it. If you don't, 
there may be a family jar. If wanted by mail, the 
price will be 20c extra. Postage on blades, [0c per 
doz. Star butcher saws have been reduced in price. 
See page 42 of our latest price list. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Capital Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in the Super 
visor’s Room of the Court-house, Springfield, Ill., May 7, 1890, at 
104.M. All interested are invited. C. E. Yocum, Sec’y. 


A meeting of the Erie Co.. N. Y., Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in Hamburg, N. Y., April 19, at 10 A.M. and 1 P.™, 
Mrs. CHAS. FAVILLE, Sec’y. 

















PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


We have received price lists of bees, queens, hives, ete., from 
the following parties: 

A. D. Ellingwood, Milan, N. H. 

C. H. Dibbern & Son, Milan, IIl. 

A. Hunt, Gordon, Darke Co., O. 

©. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, O. : 

F. A. Lockhart & Co., Pattens Mills, N. Y. 

D. Kauffman, Needy, Oregon. 

F. A. Eaton, Bluffton, Allen Co., 0. 

J. W. Clark, Clarksburg, Mo. 

G. B. & Katie Replogle, Centerville, la. 

Mrs. A. M. (Taylor) Kneeland, Mulberry Grove, Ll. 

W.H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 

Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal, 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa. 

E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 

W.S. Vandruff, Waynesburg, Pa. 

W. W. Bliss, Duarte, Cal. ae 

J. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 

L. J. Tripp, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; ie 

We have also just printed price lists for Nimshi Nuzu! a 
Boothsville, W. Va.; M. D. Johnson, Webster, La.; ss CE 
son. Goldsboro, N. C.; Wm. Hutchison, Benton, ll.; F. H. « 
H. Dewey, Westfield, Mass. 


im, of 








